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VOL. I. 


Our Terms.—The object of this paper is to furnish to every per- 
son within the State of New-York a complete summary of politi- 
eal intelligence at a rate which shall place it absolutely within the 
reach of every man who will read it. To this end, it will be put 
at Firty Cents per annum to all who receive it at our office or 
through the Mails. That is our price, at which we have already 
about 9,000 subscribers. We have hitherto allowed every Seventh 
copy 95a P tion for obtaining six subscribers ; we find this 
in many cases defeating its object of securing a large subscription 
by limiting the efforts of our friends to the procuring of six names 
only at places where we should have many more, beside very 
largely increasing the exp of our undertaking. Hereafter, 
our offer is Eleven Copies for Five Dollars—Six Copies for Three 
Dollars. We have fixed our price for single subscriptiens at One 
Dollar to remunerate such friends of the enterprise as cannot 
afford to give it their time while travelling to obtain subscriptious. 
They may take subscribers at such price as they think proper; 
our price to them will be Five Dollars for Eleven Copies as afore- 
said. City subscribers who have the paper delivered at their 
doors will be required to pay One Dollar ; and from such friends 
of the enterprise elsewhere as subscribe to encourage or aid the 
paper (which it is needless to say Fifty Cents will not do) a dollar 
will not be unwelcome. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1838. 


EDUCATION. 

We would like to write a long article on this 
subject, but our columns are preoccupied and we 
shal) attempt to offer our ideas in a short one. 
The reader will be good enough to supply the pre- 
face and incidentals, while we plunge at once intc 
the heart of the matter. 

We want more Common Schools, better con- 
ducted, better attended and better supported than 
we have at present. In the cause of Education 
New-York fas done nobly compared with most of 
her sister States, but it is a cause in which nearly 
all do too little, none can do too much. 

We want a more perfect system of Education— 
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feel that with Teachers as with every thing else, a 
good one is better at a good price than a bad one 
for nothing. 

We want, especially, Common Scuoot Lisra- 
ries. A small but judicious selection of the best 
standard authors in History, Geography, Morals, 
Natural Science, &c. &c. held in each School 
District as the property of that District, and loaned 
in turn from house to house would be worth ten 
times its cost expended in Seminole Wars or addi- 
tions to the Standing Army. It would strengthen 
every person’s interest in the District, the School, 
and all that concernsthem. It would afford profit- 
able and desirable reading fer every youth in the 
State—many thousands of whom are now virtually 
destitute. It would soon render each District sub- 
stantially an Association for Intellectual and Moral 
Improvement. It would advance the cause of 
Education in every way, and to an indefinite but 
signal extent. 

Finally—we want a deeper interest in Schools— 
a universal conviction that one hundred dollars 
wisely expended in the education of a family of 
children is worth more than a thousand left to them 
by will. We want a feeling which shall impel 
every man to insist that the house in which his 
children are taught shall be at least as decent and 
comfortable as his horse-stable. We want better 
management of District affairs, better school- 
books, and better laws for the government of 
Schools. We want perfect and invariable good 
temper in teachers; and we don’t particularly want 
much whipping, beating, frightening or flinging 
rulers at scholars. All needful proficiency in these 
gymnastic exercises may usually be learned at 
home. 





Our short story is told. 


TOWN MEETINGS. 
* Grorious Victory!” stares us in the face 
almost daily as we open our exchange papers of 
either party. ‘The Republican case signally tri- 





asystem which shall secure the highest present 
efficacy and the most rapid future advances in the | 
mode of imparting the rudiments of learning. If | 
it be desirable that youth be instructed at all (and | 
no man doubts that) it is desirable that they be so 
instructed as to enable them speedily and surely to | 
unlock the treasuries of human knowledge. ‘lhe 
waste of time and the misdirection of intellect ac- 
cruing from bad systems or a want of system in 
Education, and from the employment of incompe- 
tent teachers, is an enormous and deplorable evil. 
We want a stronger and more general interest in 
the cause of Education. The fever of Specula- 
tion, which so deeply pervaded the whole land for 
a year or two, distracted men’s minds from the 
importance, the vital necessity, of intellectual cul- 
ture. The Superintendent of Common Schools 
reported to the last Legislature the melancholy 
fact that in those sections of the State where the 
Epidemic had raged with greatest violence even 
the attendance on Schools had seriously fallen off, 
although the number of scholars—rather of chil- 
dren who should have been scholars—must have 


= increased. 

e must regain all this ground that has been 
lost. We must regain it triumphantly, speedily, 
thoroughly. "We must cherish all that is valuable 
in our old systems of Education, and eradicate all 
that was wrong, and adopt in its stead new and val- 
uable improvements. ; 

We want greater facilities for the instruction of 
competent Teaghers.~ There ought to be a Semi- 
nary in every large County at least, if not in every 
one, for the gratuitous instruction of Teachers 
especially at the expense of the State, with per- 
sonsim charge fully competent to instruct them. 

We want Teachers better paid; but that will 





come of itself whenever people are. brought to 


umphant !"" (Each party claims be * Republican,’ 
which we hope is a just claim; though the idea of 
either party styling itself ‘ 7’he Republican’ does 
not please us. There is a little too much exclu- 
Siveness in this—the true spirit of the Pharisees 
of old—au offensive imputation that the opposing 
party is not republican. 1t may be politic—it may 
tickle the ears of the unthinking, aud perhaps 
catch some votes from among them, but it is not 
the fair thing after all. An European traveller who 
should peruse some of these insinuated libels and 
know no better than to credit them, might go home 
and publish to the world that our system of gov- 
ernment could not last long—that even now nearly 
half the country is opposed to it, so that it re- 
quires the most strenuous exertion of those who 
adhere to republican principles to maintain the as- 
cendency. We are sure that in such a case pat- 
riotism would triumph over party, and the very per- 
sons who now labor to affix a stigma upon their po- 
litical opponents would come forward to expose the 
fallacy—to assure the stranger that he had misun- 
derstood the matter, and that they meant no such 
imputation as their language implied, so far as they 
meant any thing.)—But still—* Glorious Victory ! 
‘We have met the enemy, and they are ours!’ Our 
whole ticket, with the exception of town clerk, one 
constable, three fence-viewers, a pound-master and 
two hog-reeves elected! There never was such a 
triumph |” 

Stop, my friend. Have you elected the best 
men to the several offices to be filled? Have you 
chosen men who have hitherto evinced not only 
capacity but integrity?—men whom you would 
trust implicitly in every relation and business of 
life? Above all, have you selected the very best 


se a in the township for the important office of 
us If yea, we rejoice with 


tice of the Peace 


NO. 2. 


you. If the men whose election will best subserve 
the cause of virtue and public order have been 
chosen, even your opponents will have little reason 
for regret. If it be otherwise, you have achieved 
but an empty and dubious triumph. 

ae ree 





THE COMPROMISE DEFEATED! 

Messrs. Powers and Tayxor reported to the 
Senate and Assembly respectively on Wednesday, 
that the two Committees of Conference had been 
unable to agree on a compromise between the two 
Houses on the Small Bill question. The points 
of difference were reduced as follows: The Com- 
mittee on the part of the House offered to accept 
of a Suspension instead of a Repeal of the prohi- 
bitory Law, and to accept of all the amendments 
of the Senate but that requiring immediate pay- 
ment in specie of the Small Bills issued. That 
provision they could not accept, as it would ina 
great measure defeat the objects of the bill by re- 
straining the sound Banks from issuing Smail 
Notes at all, and enable Brokers and speculators to 
drain the Banks which might issue them of their 
specie at once, and thus prevent a resumption. 
The Senate’s Committee, on the other hand, would 
do nothing by way of compromise but extend the 
suspension a year longer. We ask universal at- 
tention to the following Report: 

IN ASSEMBLY, Wepwxespay, Feb, 20, 
REPORT 
Of the Committee of Conference appointed by the 
Assembly on the Small Note Bill. 

Tre Committee of Conference on the part of 
the Assembly, appointed under a joint resolution 
of the two Houses, to meet a like Comunittee of 
Conference on the part of the Senate, in relation 
to the matters in difference between the vo 
Houses, arising upon the bill “‘to repeal the law 
prohibiting the circulation of small bills,” respect- 


fully 
REPORTS : 

That after their appointment, in purguance of the notice 
marked in the documents (No. 1) herein annexed, they 
met the Committee of the Senate, as therein proposed, at 


which meeting no propositions for a compromise of differ- 
ences were made on either side: for the reason that the 
conference had been moved by the Senate, and also be- 
cause the Senate had, by resolving “‘to adhere’’ to their 
amendments in the first instance, passed over the inter- 


vening step, of “insisting” which is usual in the parlia- 
mentary practice, and respectful to the other House, and 
thereby placed the two Houses upon an unegual foot- 


ing, closing at least one of the avenues to a reconciliation. 
Your committee thought it just and proper that the first 
proposal should come from the committee of the Senate, 
and they also requested that the several communications 
should thereafter be made in writing. 

At an appointed meeting of the committees, on the 
evening of the 13th inst., the chairman of your committee 
veeeived a communication (marked No. 2) from the com- 
initice of the Senate, proposing “ to amend the bill which 
is the subject of difference between the two Houses, by 
extending the time which authorizes the banks to issue bil!s 
or notes under the denomination of five dollars, to three 
and four years, instead of two and three years, as provided 
in the third section of the bill; and to make the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill conform as to time, with the proposed 
amendment of the third section.” 4 

At another mecting of the two committees, on the 
evening of the 14th instant, your committee refused to ac- 
cede to the proposal of the committee of the Senate, and 
gave some reasons which urged them to that refusal; they 
also requested answers :to certain questions, which they 
hoped might remove the difficulties from the’ ininds of your 
committee, and aid in affecting a favorable issue to the 
matter in difference between thetwo Houses. This paper, 
with the reasons and questions, will be found in No. 3. 
Your committee also Laverd to the committee of the 
Senate at the safhe time a No 4, containing a proposal to 
accopt the first section of the amended bill, and also the 
second section with an amendment in the fifth line, after 
the word ‘debt inserting “‘on and after the 16th day of 
May next,” which would have placed all bill-holders upon 
an equal footing. 

Te this proposition it was agreed that the committee 
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of the Senate would return an answer on the eyening of 
the 15th, but the committees did not meet, as will be seen 
by reference to No.5. The committees did however meet 
on the evening of the 16th, at which time the committee of 
the Senate gave an answer to the proposal of your com- 
mittee, which will be found numbered No. 6. 

Although this was apparently designed, and so your com- 
mittee understood it, as intended to close the conference 
on the part of the committee of the Senate, your committee 
requested that the final closing of their conference might 
be postponed until morning for further advisement on their 
part, which they asked from a strong desire, in some way 
and to some extent, to meet, if it were possible, the anxic- 
ties of the people on this subject of universal solicitude. 

Accordingly on the morning of the 7th, the Chairman of 
your committee, without a formal meeting of the two com- 
mittees, which would have occasioned delay, presented a 
new proposition for compromise, which in the documents 
is marked No. 7. In this proposal your committee offered 
to accept all the amendments passed by the Senate, so 
modifying the second section, as to place all bill-holders 
upon an equal footing in respect to redemption of bills in 
specie. 

Your committee deem it incumbent upon them toexplain 
to this honorable body the reasons which influenced them 
to make such large and extraordinary concessions, espe- 
cially after the decided expression of opinion on the part 
of the House, upon the several amendments of the Senate. 
Your committee had no doubt of the entire unanimity of 
the people of the State, in their desire for the uncondition- 
al repeal of the law; but they could rot shut their eyes to 
the fact that present relief from its operation was a gov- 
erning motive of action at this time, as well as their settled 
aversion to the law itself, and to the whole system of which 
that law is a part. Feeling the full force of this position 
they made it a condition that all the issues of the banks 
should be placed upon an equal basis as to redemption, 
being fully persuaded that they could not issue at all, or 
only toa very limited extent, under the requisitions and 
penalties of the second section of the Senate’s bill; and if 
they should, that such a course would be alike indiscreet 
and pernicious to themselves and to the public, by placing 
their resources, which ought to be held religiously loa 
to the general resumption of specie payments, within the 
grasp of brokers and speculators. 

It will be seen by a reference to documents No. 3 and 
6, that the committee of the Senate had refused to answer 
any of the questions proposed for their consideration, some 
of which were intended to ascertain whether the Senate 
were of opinion that the people did almost universally re- 
guire an unconditional repeal of the prohibitory law. Your 
committee regretted that the committee of the Senate had 
not favored them with answers to that question. Had your 
committee been convinced that the opinion of the Senate 
did not coincide with their own on that point, they would 
have felt more freedom in making these concessions ; but 
your committee were left to suppose that the Senate did 
not believe the popular feeling as universally in favor of a 
repeal, or that they were disposed to set the public will at 
defiance. The latter alternative would have been as incon- 
sistent with the respect due to a co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature as with their own sense of propriety. Acting 
then upon the presumption that the Hon. the Senate were 
honestly of opinion that the great mass of the people were 
hostile to the circulation of small bills, except as a tempo- 
rary expedient, however incredible such a supposition may 
appear—and your committee esteem the evidence ofa con- 
trary feeling absolutely overwhelming—yet they agreed to 
retain the suspension features, not because their dislike to 
those obuoxious provisions was at all abated, but because 
it seemed the only means of obtaining any measure of even 
temporary relief, and because by extending the suspension 
to three instead of two years, the people of the State 
would have ample opportunity in the exercise of their sove- 
reign ‘prerogative, so to re-model both branches of this 
Legislature, as that their own will, whatever that will may 
be, shall not hereafter be misapprehended nor disobeyed. 

But this last proposition, liberal as it was, the commit- 
toe of the Senate peremptorily refused to accept, as will be 
seen by a reference to document No. 9, which was received 
by your committee on the evening of the 19th inst. This 
was understood by your committee to close the conference 
ov the part of the committee of the Senate, unless your 
committee should agree, as therein proposed, to give up 
the whole matter in difference between the two Houses. 
On the following morning, your committee by their chiair- 
man, returned their final answer, which js marked No. 8. 

Your committee therefere report that the two committees 
of ecnference have not been able to come to an agreement 
upon the matters in difference, which wero, by joint reso- 
lation referred to them. All which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY W. TAYLOR, Committec 
WILLIS HAL ; 


L, ° 
JAMES N. MITCHELL, ) Conference. 


: New-Hampsuire.—The annual election of the State 
and county officers, takes place on the 13th of March next. 
The Hon. Iseac Hill is the Van Buran, and Gen, James 





Wilson, Jr, the Whig candidate for Governor. 
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MR. LEGARE’S SPEECH. 

We trust not one of our readers will neglect to 
peruse and study this masterly exposition of the 
great Currency question. We are sure that each, 
whether an advocate of a National Bank, State 
Banks, Specie Currency, Sub-Treasury, or what 
not, will rise from its perusal instructed and enlight- 
ened. In purity of language, copiousness of 
thought and felicity of historical illustration, Mr. 
Legare has few equals and no superiors in Con- 
gress. There are three mep of more gigantic 
grasp of intellect and energy of denunciation than 
Mr. L. in the Senate, but in the House he can 
hardly be said to have a superior as a parliamentary 
debater. Mr. Legare has spent some years in Eu- 
rope as a diplomatic representative of this coun- 
try, and has taken great pains to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the causes which influence tor good 
or evil the wealth of nations. Again, we ask for 
his speech a dispassionate perusal. 


CONGRESS. 

But little had been effected at Washington from 
the close of our last report up to Saturday last. 
In the Senate, the Sub-Treasury Bill still dragged 
its slow length along. Messrs. Niles and Smith of 
Connecticut have spoken at length in its favor, fol- 
lewed by Mr. Calhoun, who on Friday made a 
most powerful argument in its support. He was 
followed on Saturday by Mr. Tipton in opposition. 
It is now thought the bill may pass the Senate by 
a majority of one or two votes, as Mr. Allen of 
Ohio will vote against the declared will of his con- 
stituents and of the State Legislature. It is pre- 
sumed that the Georgia Senators will also support 
the bill. 

In the House, two days have been spent in an 
investigation of a charge of corruption put forth 
by the Courier and Enquirer's ‘Spy in Washing- 
ton!’ It finally proved that the person implicated 
was not a Representative, but Mr. Ruggles of the 
Senate, and the whole affair a matter of moon- 
shine. The Senate has very properly taken no 
notice of it. 

A bill granting $100,000 to the heirs of Rorert 
Futon, the inventor of the Steamboat, has passed 
the House by a vote of 112 to 69. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The New-York State Temperance Society held 
its Ninth Annual Meeting in this City on the &th 
and 9th inst.—one hundred and fifty-six delegates 
in attendance, Hon. Reuren H. Watwortn, 
President, took the Chair: F, W. Tappan and H. 
Sprague were appointed Secretaries. 

The following Resolution and Pledge were, after 
full debate, adopted: Yeas 70; Nays 11. 

“ Resoleed, That as entire abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
may be practised by individuals for different reasons; and as 
there should be a common bond of union as far as practicable, 
among all who agree in practice, the pledge of this society shall 
hereafter be as follows: 

“ We, the undersigned, do agree that we will not use intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, nor traffic in them ; that we will not provide 
them as an article of entertainment, or for persons in our employ- 
ment, and that in all suitable ways, we will discountenance their 
use throughout the community.” 

The following Resolution, moved by Gerrit 
Smith, Esq. was, after much discussion, unani- 
mously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the use, sale, 
— and manufacture of intoxicating liquors to be used as a 
*verage, or the furnishing of materials for the manufacture of 
such liquors to be used, is hurtful to the social, civil and religious 
interests of men.” 
The following officers were elected for the en- 


suing year: 

President—R. H. Wacwortn, Saratoga. 

Vice-Presidents—Joun Powrrs, D. D. New-York, Wtiitam 
Jay, Bedford, Georce R. Davis, Troy, Asa Fitcn, Salem, HENRY 
HuntTincton, Rome, Ben. Jounson, Ithica, James R. Lawrence, 
Camillus, AsHLty Samrson, Rochester. 

Treasurer—ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Albany. 

Recording Secretary—Otis ALLEN, Albany. 

Auditor—Israev Situ, Albany. 

Executive Committce—Messrs. Evtsna Tayon, J. F. Bacon, 
Ina Harris, Azor Taper, Israrit Wittiams, B. R. Woop and 
Parr Puetrs, of Albany: E. C. Devavan, Ballston Centre, and 
J. T. Norton, Farmington, Ct, honorary members. 

Professor ALonzo Potter of Schenectady, and 
Srepnen W. Dana, Esq. of Troy, were after- 
wards added to this Committee. 

New-Jersey.—The vom of the New-Jersey State 
Treasury, during the yoar ending Oct. 6, 1837, were $135, 
548,81: the disbursements were $133,013, 73. 
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Communicated. 
HOW STANDS THE QUESTION? 
The House of Assembly passed a bill, 100 for, 
and 28 against it, to repeal the law restricting our 
Banks from issuing Small Bills. The Senate re- 
fuse to pass it, by a vote of 22 to 10. 
Thus the bill has in the two houses.... 110 votes 
While it is opposed in both by ..eee0. 50 “ 
Showing a majority in its favor of .. 60 “ 
Or more than two to one; and yet the fifty over- 
balances, in the result, the 110—or, in other words, 
the minority governs—and not the majority, ae- 
eording to the old republican rule. 

Again--The Legislature are, or ought to be, 
the organs of the Poni, to speak their feelings 
and promote their wishes. Assuming the last elec- 
tion as the criterion of public sentiment, and that 
that sentiment had been thus expressed, in the 
choice of all the Senators as well as of the Re 
presentatives, the Senate would now have stood 
28 for, and eight against the repeal. So that by 
taking the popular will for our guide, the amount 
would stand thus: 

For the repeal ....ccccese. 124 * 

Against it ecccccccccccceee 36 

Majority in favor of repeal.. 88 
Or nearly four to one—a disproportion that exists 
in a like ratio among the whole body of our popu- 
lation, if we are to judge from the best indications of 
public sentiment, 

But this is not all—nor is it the worst evil. The 
law, as it stands, is openly violated by almost every 
man in the community, by public officers, as well 
as private citizens. It cannot be enforced in regard 
to the exclusion of foreign bills—and is therefore 
virtually a nullity. How seriously does this im- 
pair the respect for all laws, which every good 
citizen has a desire and an interest in seeing faith- 
fully observed. 

—_ 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

ConneEcticut.--The opponents of the National Admin- 
istration in this State held their annual Convention at Hart- 
ford on the 14th inst. One hundred and twenty-one towns 
were represented by two hundred and seventy delegates. 
The following ticket for State Officers was formed: 
Governor .e..Wittiam W. ELttswortn, Hartford Co. 
Lt, Governor .CHartEs HawLey, Fairfield “ 


Treasurer ««.Hinam River, Tolland “ 
Secretary....Royat R. Hinman, Litchfield 
Comptroller ..HeNRY KiILBouRne, Hartford “ 


Mr. Hinman is, we believe, the present Secretary, elect- 
ed by the Administration party, but now supported by the 
Whigs and Conservatives. 

MaryLanp.—The toial valuation of propery in the state 
of Maryland, exclusive of Calvert county, (not yet return- 
ed) is $100,394,682, of which $42,931,960 is in the city 
of Baltimore. 

Not far from 800,000 bushels of wheat and 140,000 
bushels of rye were imported into Baltimore in 1837. 

The Legislature have been discussing the propriety of 
calling a Convention (by general vote as in Pennsylvania) 
to alter the Constitution. In the Senate the vote stood— 
Yeas 31—Nays 2. 

A bill has passed the Senate to limit every alternate ses- 
sion of the Legislature to sixty days. 

ILLinots.—The Springfield Journal prpposes Hon. Cyrus 
Edwards of Madison County as the Opposition candidate 
for Governor of Illinois and Hon. Wm. H. Davidson of 
Wabash for Lieutenant Governor, as antagonists of Messrs. 
Stephenson and Hacker, nominated by the Van Buren 
Convention. John T. Stuart is in like manner proposed as 
the Opposition candidate for Congress from the Third Dis- 
trict, now represented by Hon. Wm. L. May, Conservative. 


Louistana.—Hon. Henry Johnson, who now sents 
the New Orleans District in Congress, is proposed as the 
—s candidate for Governor at the July Election; 
and Gov. E. D. White, it is suggested, will decline a re- 
nomination for Governor and run for Congrese—in place of 
Mr. Johnson. This is what they call ‘rotation in office, 
we suppose.) Hon. Denis Prieur, Mayor of New Orleans, 
will probably run for Governor on the Administration 
interest. 


by a vote of 42 to 4, to instruct their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to vote against the annexation of 
Texas, and declared by the same vote, “‘ that it is unneces- 
sary and inexpedient to express any opinion as to the con- 
stitutional power of Congress over the domestic slave-trade 





in the District of Columbia and the Territories.” 
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Micuican.—The Legislature of this State have decided, _ 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 


The past week has been mainly dtvoted to the 
discussion in either House of the principles and 
details of the bills authorizing Associations for 
Banking Purposes, introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Verplanck, in the House by Mr. Patterson. 
From the progress thus far made in the House, it 
would seem probable that another week must be 
devoted to its discussion before the details can be 
settled; but there is little reason to doubt that 
some General Banking Law will be passed before 
the adjournment. 

The proposition contained in Mr. Patterson's 
bill to make the stockholders in any Bank formed 
under it severally liable for the redemption of all 
its notes, was ably discussed on Tuesday by Messrs. 
Patterson and Mann in its favor, and by Messrs. 
Willis Hall, Barnard, Hoard and Wardwell in op- 
position. 

On Wednesday, a vote was taken on the thir- 
teenth section, involving the personal liabilities of 
stockholders, and the requirement sUSTAINED: 
Yeas 38, Noes 36. The House was very thin, aud 
it is by no means improbable that this decision will 
be reversed hereafter. 

Both Houses adjourned over from Wednesday 
to Friday—Thursday being the Anniversary of the 
Birth of Washington. 


THE SMALL BILL LAW. 


Debate in the Assembly, on the question of cou 
curring with the Senate in its amendments to 
the bill repealing the law prohibiting the circu- 
lation of the small notes of the Safety Fund 
Banks: 

Tue Senare returned to the Assembly their 
bill to authorize the issue of small notes, with an 
amendment, and requested the concurrence of the 
House therein. 

Mr. TayLor moved its immediate consideration. 

Mr. Many was in favor of concurring in the amendment 
of the Senate. His propositions to amend the House's, 
bill, made in committee of the whole, were similar to the 
amendments of the Senate. He had introduced them to 
test the sense of the House on the question of entire re- 
peal or suspension. Lest it might be supposed that he was 
in favor of small bills, he would take occasion to say that 
he was not. ,He was willing to compromise with the banks. 
He did not think that any relief was to be had, either by a 
suspension or repeal of the law of 1835. The great dif- 
ficulty he thought was, in getting large notes. But he 
would submit to the will of the majority. Therefore he 
thought that a suspension would be better, as the people 
could judge by another year or so, whether they would have 
an exclusive paper medium. He should vote to concur. 

REMARKS OF MR. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Tay or, of Ontario, said he was glad the gentle- 
man from Herkimer had put the motion in its present 
shape, as he was pleased to be able to vote directly against 
the amendments of the Senate. 

I have, said Mr. Taylor, often heard that certaiu results 
of our legislative action, were well understood at Wash- 
ington, before they were known at this Capitol. I had, 
nevertheless, deemed the assertion a paradox, until I heard 
these amendments read. Some weeks since, I saw an ex- 
tract from a paper well knownas “ the official,” printed at 
Washington, which stated the passage of the assembly’s 
bill by a large majority, but followed up the intelligence 
with the important information, that if it was not rejected 
in the Senate, they would so mutilate and disfigure it, that 
its whig fathers would not own it; and here it is, maimed 
and mutilated indeed, so that it exhibits scarce a feature of 
the original offspring of this House. While they have de- 
eapitated it at one end, they have stretched and bloated its 
limbs and body out of all proportion. Sir, I would no more 
own it, than I would own a beggar’s boy because he had 
stolen my son’s coat. 

I do not intend to discuss the merits of the amendments 
at Jarge, as they have received already ample discussion, 
and the people are askirig action, not debate But I will 
state a few plain reasons, with all brevity, for my vote 
against these proposed amendments. : 

The first section of the amended bill, is precikely the 
same in substance with the first section of that sent trom this 
House. That was clearly and concisely drawn; and pro- 
posed to repeal the act, and the whole act; while the 
amendment proposes to repeal “all the provisions of” the 
act. Ican discover no motive for the amendment, but a 
display : critical acumen, which | had rather see manifest- 
ed upon any other occasion than this: but if this were the 
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sure accord my assent to such superior legislative sagacity. 

The second section of these amendments provides for the 
retemption of small bills in specie. This, sir, is an extreme- 
ly plausible provision. Asan ad captandum argument, I 
know of nothing more cunningly devised; and without 
doubt there are yet some men willing to be humbugged by 
such specie.paying expedients. Do the Hon. the Senate 
mean to insinuate by this, that the Banks are insolvent? I 
think not; the interest of that body lies in a direction which 
precludes such a suspicion. I have heard no good reason 
for this distinction between creditors, all equally meritori- 
ous; and | am unwilling, without a good reason, to incor- 
porate such a provision. It would offer no advantage to the 
bill-holder, but might occasionally enable a pettifogging at- 
torney to prosecute a Bank upon a one dollar bill. But 
Sir, this provision would render the whole act perfectly nu- 
gatory. No Bank which is able and willing to resume spe- 
cie payments on the sixteenth of May next, would issue a 
dollar. I know not whether they will be able to resume at 
all, or whether all the charters must not be forfeitedysand 
their concerns closed either by the corporators or by chan- 
cery. Within the last twelve hours, I have been informed 
on what I deem good authority—I vouch not for its truth— 
although I place implicit faith in it, Lhave been informed 
that the government of the United States, not content with 
the gatherings of its own exactors, have sent agents and 
brokers into our commercial cities, with Treasury notes in 
their hands, to purchase up all the floating metallic curren- 
cy yet remaining in the country, for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting a war of extermination against the Southern Todiens. 
The result is such as might have been anticipated—the 
price of specie has risen from 2 to 4 or 5 per cent. With 
the Government in the market as a competitor, who does 
not see that the Banks can never resume specie payments ? 
Sir, I feel indignant, as a citizen of New York, and hum- 
bled as an American, that the people and the institutions of 
this State, must be crashed—ground to powder, to sustain 
such a war-~iruitful only of infamy in every step, from its 
commencement to its close—-against the miserable remnant 
of Indians who escaped the ambush into which they were 
drawn, under the white flag of an American officer. 

Millions of small bills ave required to supply the wants of 
the people of this State; and if under this clause, our Banks, 
regardless alike of their own interest and ours, which in this 
matter ave identical, should issue the required amount, how 
long would it remain in circulation! Why have we not 
specie enough now? Is it not because itis worth more in 
the market than our common currency? and can any gen- 
tleman give a reason, why paper of the same value as spe- 
cie, and convertible into it at the will of the holder, should 
remain in circulation rather than specie? Sir, the immuta- 
ble laws of trade are against it. Millions of such bills 
would find their way at once, to the shops of the Brokers, 
and to the vaults of antagonist Banks. 

After all, however, the proof would never appear, for no 
Bank in this State, which regarded its own character, would 
issue, at the present time, a dollar on such terms; and the 
people would be wofully disappointed. 

The other amendments proposed by the Hon. Senate, are 
not less exceptionable than the second section. What can 
be more absurd aud ridiculous, than for a grave Legislature 
to repeal a penal law, and in the same breath, in the same 
bill, to re-enact precisely the same provision? This law 
has been in operation near three years, and although the 
people have borne its sore evils with long suffering and pa- 
tience, they now demand a repeal; and this bill from the 
Senate provides for the infliction of a burden upon those 
who follow us, which our constituents find too intolerable 
for their endurance. 

Sir, it betrays a distrust of the people themselves. If 
not, why thrust this re-enactment upon them now? Why 
force it upon us as a rider to a bill so imperiously demand- 
ed! Why not leave the people untrammeled for a single 
year, and then if they wish the Legislature to prohibit them 
from choosing between bills and specie, let them send men 
here, who, knowing, will execute their behest. The Gov- 
ernor in a former message admits, and all intelligent men 
agree, that such a prohibitury law as that we propose to re- 
peal, can never be executed, unless by the united action of 
alithe States. I need not say what prospect there is of 
such a consummation. 

But Sir, the people are opposed to the whole prohibitory 
system; and on this subject they will not allow that their 
servants here are wiser than they. Gentlemen have assert- 
ed that the law worked well, and no one complained of it 
until the suspension. True the people held their peace: 
full well they knew that it was as hopeless an effort to resist 
the mad schemes of political quacks, under the infatuation 
of those times, as it would be to resist the course of ature. 
But it is not true that no effort was made to repeal the law ; 
a bill was brought into this House, and leave to introduce 
it sustained by a large vote, several weeks before the Banks 
suspended payment. That part of the State which I rep- 
resent, always was opposed to the law. 

Gentlemen have sometimes insinuated, that this repeal is 
a movement of the Banks. I, sir, have never heard of any 
Bank petitioning for a repeal; I do not believe there is one 












such instance in the State; on the contrary, in general, they 
eare very little whether the law be repealed or not. 

In justification of this re-enactment, it is said that 1500 

out of the 60,000 or 80,000 petitioners have asked for a sus- 
pension I have examined some of those petitions, sir, 
and I find even they ask first for a repeal, and if that can- 
not be had, then as a last resource, they will take a suspen- 
sion. I doubt whether there be a single petition on your 
table for a mere suspension; certainly not one for the re-en- 
actinent of the obnoxious law, nor for the second section of 
the bill. Away then with these specie humbugs and re-er- 
actments, admitted by their authors to be useless and im- 
wracticable ; and repudiated as injurious and burdensome, 
be those upon whom they are to operate! Let us return to 
that sound and honest and healthful legislation, which is as 
much demanded by the temper of the times, as it is by the 
interests of the reople. 

I remember, Sir, that in 1835, the friends of the prohibi- 
ting law, declared it an experiment. They said if the peo- 
ple did not like it, they would petition for its repeal, and 
then it would be repealed ; that time has come; the people 
have petitioned, with unexampled unanimity, for an uncon- 
ditional repeal, and for nothing but a repeal. In my view 
then, aside from the right which the people have to control 
our measures, good faith demands that we should meet their 
wishes with a prompt obedience. 

Not long since, Sir, I heard an honorable gentleman, not 
a member of this House, declare in his place, that the pro- 
ceedings on this bill here, had been “horrid,” and that 
time had scarce been given for deliberation or debate. Sir, 
the bill remained under discussion here, not less than eight 
days; during which, the majority suffered the infliction of 
long speeches, with most exemplary patience. No gag law 
was interposed to curtail debate; but every member had 
time and opportunity to say all that he wished to say. 1 did 
indeed hear some gentlemen declare that “ they had rights 
on thia floor, and that they meant to enjoy them ;"" and 
when I saw honorable gentlemen taking the floor time after 
time, and speaking against time, four hours upon a stretch, 
without interruption, I verily thought that the gentlemen not 
only had rights, but knew how to exercise them, to the ut- 
most limit of human forbearance. Whether that declara- 
tion was intended as a justification to either branch of this 
Legislature, for their unnecessary delay, operating as a prac- 
tical denial of relief to the people, or whatever might have 
been the motives for making it, { pronounce it an unsupport- 
ed slander upon this House. We acted with all reasonable 
diligence, but we neither denied nor abridged debate. 

Sir, [have one insurmountable objection to these amend- 
ments from the Senate. It is a last dying effort of a party, 
to fasten upon this abused and nearly ruined people, an ex- 
periment which has been tried and found wauting. I use 
the word “experiment” with a full knowledge that a cer- 
tain class of politicians have become excessively sensitive ut 
the mention of the word. IL love to hear it, and I hope it 
will be repeated in our Legislative Halls, and shouted 
through every valley, and echoed back from every hill, until 
the authors of our country’s calamities have received the 
due reward of their works. My constituents have not sent 
me here to give in my adhesion and the sanction of their 
approbation to this or any other of the series; but on all 
occasions to renounce and denounce every experiment and 
expedient, tried and untried, which tends not to the restora- 
tion of that sound and healthful currency which we enjoyed 
before the experiments began. Should I dare to give my 
willing sanction to such an enactment as these amendments 
propose, I should expect to meet on my return, not their ap- 
probation, but their withering scorn and the doom of an ir- 
reversible condemnation. 

REMARKS OF MR. OGDEN. 

Mr. Ocpen, of New-York, said that for the first time du- 
ring the session, he found himself concurring with an obser- 
vation made by the gentleman from Herkimer, who had just 
taken his seat. He, (Mr. O.) concurred with him in think- 
ing that this was a question which demanded the serious 
consideration of the House. 

In order to give it that consideration, it seemed to him 
proper to take a view of our position, and to well consider it. 
We passed a bill for an unconditional repeal of the law pro- 
hibiting the Banks in the State from issuing notes or bills 
under five dollars. We passed the bill by a very large ma- 
jority, because the people asked for it, and because we be- 
lieved the public good required it. We passed the bill du- 
ring the first week of the session, because we knew the peo- 
ple were suffering from the want of it, and we felt it to be 
our duty to give them the relief they asked without delay. 

We then sent the bill to the Senate. Their table was lit- 
erally crowded with petitions from all parts of the State, 
praying for an immediate passage of the law. Yet they 
suffered it to sleep for three or four weeks, in defiance of the 
public wish for its speedy action, and have new sent it back 
to us, clogged with amendments, provisions and conditions, 
which render it wholly inoperative as to any good to be de- 
rived from it. This is the history of the bill. The question 
is now, whether we will concur with the amendments pro- 
posed bythe Senate? He said he hoped we would not. 
The amendments proposed, so far from a compliance with 
the expressed wish and object of the people, will, if concur- 
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red in by us, defeat the whole object which the people 
this House had in view by the passage of the original bill. 

The firsé section declares that no Bank shall issue a note 
under five dollars, unless it shall pay them when presented 
at their counter, in specie, and in default of such payment, 
they shall forfeit their charter. Now this is a provision in- 
serted in the bill, the effect of which would be, to prevent 
any Bauk from issuing any such bills at this time. It is un- 
derstood that specie is now selling in New-York at from 4 to 
5 per cent advance. Should any Bank in that city issue 
sxnall bills, they would in a very few hours be presented at 
the Bank for redemption in specie. They would certainly 
be purchased by brokers who would draw the specie from 
the Bank as fast as the Bank could draw its notes. The 
same thing would happen in Albany, or any where to the 
west. As soon asit was known that a Bank issued small 
bills, that moment the agents of brokers would get posses- 
sion of them, and they would, instead of continuing in cir- 
culation, be the means of a constant drain of specie from 
the Bank which issued them. No Bank therefore would 
issue any such notes. 

The amendment of the Senate, therefore, holds out a 
false hope to the people; it is paltering with them ina 
double sense ; it pretends to give them what they want and 
have asked for, while by its provisions it renders it certain 
they cannot get it, and thus defeats the object which our 
original bill had in view. 

fhe clause in the amendment of the Senate which pro- 
y-oses to suspend the operation of the law prohibiting the is- 
euing of small bills [for two years, appears to me to be a 
most extraordinary proposition. The people claim from us 
a repeal of the law unconditionally. The Senate say no; 
we will not give you what you ask, but we will suspend 
the law for two years—we will not repeal, we don’t mean 
ever todo that; we know you never can get that repealed 
as long as we have a majority in the Senate and the Gover- 
nor, because you never can get it but by a law which that 
majority will never pass. ‘This proposal fora i 
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asked for. If they wanted to repeal the Jaw entirely, the 
legislature could do it when it becomes necessary. He be- 
lieved, however, that this suspension would be quite enough 
to satisfy the people. Mr. W. adverted to the proneness ¢ f 
gentlemen to bring into the debate extraneous matter. For 
himself, he deprecated such a course. If he thought the 
people wanted an unconditional repeal, he would go for it. 
He had no will of his own in this matter to gratify, but he 
did not think the majority of the people wanted a total re. 
peal. Mr. W. thought that the crisis was not yet over, 
that the distress would increase. This was one reason why 
he would go for a suspension of the law of 1835. 
REMARKS OF MR. SCOLES, 

Mr. SPEAKER, I come froma part of the State which 
has suffered more perhaps than any other, from the bane- 
ful operation of the law sought to be repeeled—the City 
of New-York. Sir, that devoted city is mourning in sack- 
cloth and ashes, the desolating effects which have followed 
upon the experiments of those who have mis-governed this 
nation. Every communication which I receive, tells me of 
increased distress and utter commercial prostration. While I 
listened to the melancholy description which the gentleman 
from Erie gave us of his own enterprising city of the west, 
I could have believed that it was the commercial metropo- 
lis of the state, that it was my own city, whose distressed 
condition he was so eloquentiy depicting. Yes, sir, that 
city is indeed smitten to the earth; bereft of all but hope, 
and she attributes all that she is forced tu endure, to the 
oppressive policy of government as its original cause. The 
law which we seek to repeal is a part of that policy. Sir, 
«a large majority of those whom I represent drop their po- 
litical differences and call upon us as with one voice, for an 
absolute, unconditional repeal. They do not ask us for a 
suspension—they demand a repeal ! 

Sir, the gentleman from Jeflerson, (Mr. Wardwell,) re- 
ferred to the opinions of that portion of the population of 
the city of New-York called the Conservatives; and 1 was 





js a dec.aration that the Senate have no confidence in the 
people. If the law as it now exists, is, as a majority of the 
Senate contend, a vood Jaw, where is the harm of a re- 
peal? The Representatives of the people can, at any time, 
reenact it; but we now see they cannot at any time repeal 
it. Ave the Senate afraid to trust the people? Is it not 
as safe to have this matter for the future under the power of 
the people and their Representatives, as under that of the 
Senate and the Governor ? 

Mr. O. then observed, that he had another reason wh ch 
operated strongly on his mind in the vote which he should 
give against concurring in the amendments proposed by the 
Senate. 

Almost all, if not all the amendments proposed by the 
Senate, had been offered in this House when the bill was 
nriginally passed here. They had been debated and reject- 
ed by a very large majority. The bill from the Senate is 
therefure an attempt to make this House adopt amendments 
which we have already, after full discussion and considera- 
tion, determined that we would not adopt. A regard to 
consistency therefore requires us not to concur with the 
Senate in ainendments which we have once considered and 
rejected. 

Another reason why I think the amendments of the 
Senate should be rejected without hesitation, is that they 
in eflect are an insult upon the majority of this House. 
When this subject was formerly before this House, it was 
charged to be a Bank measure, and we to be a Bank party. 
That charge was then repelled with indignation. The 
amendments of the Senate treat this as a Bank measure— 
as a privilege granted to the Banks, upon certain condi- 
tions. Now the repeal is not called for; is not asked for 
by any Bank. It is called for by the People ; it is required 
by them, and by the public good ; and if we are to give the 
people what they ask, we must repeal the law, and not in- 
sert any provision, the effect of which will be to disappoint 
the public expectation. I hope the House will not concur 
with the amendments proposed, but adhere'to their original 
vote, and if the Senate reject it, let the responsibility of 
Going so rest upon those on whom it ought to'rest. 

Mir. Hevsert showed why he should vote to non-concur 
with the Senate in their amendment. He preferred to let 
things go on as they were now till the expiration of the sus- 
pension law. As the act which that law in some measure 
legalizes, was the cause of all our troubles, a resumption 
of specie payments would, he thought, bring all things 
ctreizitagain. On the other hand, he would prefer a total 
reveal to a re-enactment of the law of 1835--for such was 
virtually the amendment of the Sehate. But he did not 
believe the majority of the people wanted a repeal of the 
law of 1835. If he could be persuaded they did, he would 
vote for anentire repeal. Mr. H. went at some length 
into the subject, to show why he thought the prohibitory law 
should not be touched. 

Mr. Warpwe Lt disagreed with his colleague (Mr. 
Tuibert) on this subject. He thought it was a matter 
which ne man could doubt, that the people had called for 
small bills. They had called for them at least for present 
relief. Therefore he was in favor of a suspension of the 
prohibition law. The people should have the relief they 








pleased to hear a gentleman from that quarter of the House 
speak of the Conservatives as a body of men whose opin- 
ions were entitled to some consideration, and who could 
boast of some degree of standing and character in the com- 
munity. They have not always been so treated from that 
quarter. Sir, the great majority of the Conservatives are 
in favor of a repeal of this law ; and if the gentleman wents 
any proof of the fact, I will refer him to the petition from 
the city of New-York which has been presented to this 
House. Let the gentleman look at the immense multitude 
of names which crowd upon that petition, and he will dis- 
coyer among them as many Conservatives as Whigs, and I 
can tell the gentleman, that the individual who was the 
most zealous and active in getting signatures to that peti- 
tion, was one of the most prominent leaders of the Conser- 
vative party in the city of New-York- I will name him if 
the gentleman desires it. Sir, who are the Conservatives? 
They are the men who were bound to party with shackles 
which seemed as if they were destined never to be severed 

‘They had followed wherever party led them, though their 
path was through brake and briar, until it brought them to 
the edge of a precipice from which not to retreat, was to 
be destreyed. And then sir, because they shrunk back— 
because they were not willing to sacrifice both property and 
conscience at the shrine of the Moloch, they are denounced 
as traitors—as apostates—as men utterly destitute of all 
virtuous principles, all honorable feeling! Sir, I speak of 
the Conservatives of my own city, and I say that justice 
has not been done them. I say that the moral firmness 
which they have displayed in taking a noble stand against 
the misrule of their party, when they discovered that it 
was desolating their country, though they knew that it 
would bring down upon their devoted heads the fiercest 
maledictions of that party, entitles them to the respect and 
admiration of even those who may dissent from their prin- 
ciples. Sir, they are rallying round the old republican doc- 
trines of ’98. They believe that those doctrines are tram- 
pled under foot by men who pretend to receive them as their 
political creed, and they are determined to preserve them if 
they can. Those are the doctrines sir, in which I have 
been nurtured, to which I am attached, and from which I 
defy any man to prove that I have ever swerved. What 
sir, is the fundamental tenet of that school of politics? If 
I know any thing of it, it is this: that the people are and 
ought to be the sole depositories of power, that they are 
capable of self-gevernment—that they have intelligence 
enough to know the right, and integrity enough to do the 
right. Sir, I have learnt in that school, that it was the du- 
ty of the represer‘ative to listen to the voice, and to obey 
the will of his constituents. I have acted upon that princi- 
ple. Iam determined to continue to act upon it. I acted 
upon it when I gave my vote for an unconditional repeal of 
this law. My constituents asked for a repeal, and 1 voted 
for it. Sir, where do we now stand. A large majority of 
this House, coming directly from the people, have, in accor- 
dance with their wishes, and in obedience to their command, 
passed a bill to repeal a law which the people say shall no 
longer disgrace our statute-books. That bill has been sent 
to the other House, and they have returned it so mutilated 
and transformed that it is not what the people want; it is 
not calculated to afford them any relief whatever ; it comes 












back to us not a but a suspension, clogged with such 
a condition 9s renders it of no value: It is a nullity: Now 
sir, this places tis in a dilemma. What shall wedo? Shali 
we bend to the will of the Senate? Or shall we obey the 
mandate of the people? As for myself, sir, my mind is 
made up. I shail stand by the people. They have required 
me to do my utmost to give them relief. They want sub- 
stantial relief, sir. They do not want to be denied the re- 
ality, and then to be mocked with the name and semblance: 
They vould not thank the Senate for its boon. 

The gentleman from Jefferson on my right, (Mr. Hul- 
bert,) made two remarks in which I fully agree with him; 
ands it has not been miy fortune to agree with that genitle- 
man in most of the remarks with which he has thought fit 
to favor the House, I am gratified that there are some points 
upon which there is no difference of opinion between us. 
That gentleman observed, that if he were satisfied that a 
majority of the people did desire a repeal of this law, he 
would go for a repeal—he would not go for a suspension 
—he would not accept the amendments of the Senate. Sir, 
I agree with him in the propriety of such a course of con- 
duct. But what will satisfy the gentleiin that 2 majority 
of the people desire a repeal? Has he seen the flood of 
petitions from all parts of the country which has flowed in 
upon this House? Has he heard the immense number of 
names subscribed to those petitions ? Have an equal num- 
ber ever presented themselves to this Legislature? What 
does the gentleman want? If he is not now satisfied that 
this measure of repeal is called for by the popular voice, hs 
is proof against the evidence of petitions, for petitions can 
do no more. It has been said, indeed, not in this House 
sir—it has been said, that it was a fair conclusion, that all 
who had not petitioned in favor of a repeal of this law, 
were opposed to such repeal ! Sir, this may be logic in the 
-school of St. Qmars for aught I know, but it is not the lo- 
gic of common sense. I must be excused fiom squaring 
my legislative conduct by such a rule. 

The gentleman from Jefferson made another remark; in 
which I fully coincide with him in opinion. He said, sir, 
that if he could but convince himself that all the suffering 
which existed throughout the country was attributable to 
the mal-administration of government, he would not hesi- 
tate to say that government was deserving of all the odium 
which could possibly be thrown upon it. Sir, he is right. 
And let me tell the gentleman that a large majority of my 
constituents believe that government is the culpable cause 
of all they are forced to endure; and as -their representa- 
tive, standing here in my place, [ feel it my duty to pro- 
claim to this House, that if the whirlwind has swept over 
and desolated the land, it is government which has let loose 
that whirlwind—that if the city of New-York is strip 
of her honors and prostrated in the dust, it is the hand of 
arbitrary power which has struck her down, and her citi- 
zens will hold those who administer this government, an- 
swerable for all that she now suffers, or may be hereafter 
called upon to endure ! 

Mr. Speaker, I have given my vote for a repeal of this 
law. I know that im doing so, I was obeying the will of 
those who sent me here. I have no disposition to change 
my position, nor shall I do so. The people have not asked 
such a bill as the Senate have sent to us. It cannot receive 
my support. I shall therefore vote against the amendments 
of the Senate, and insist upon the bill which has passed this 
House. 

Mr. Drake did not believe in the extent of the distress 
alleged by gentlemen to exist. These wailings, he thought, 
were as easily got over as got up. If distresses did exist, 
as he had no doubt they did in some degree, they were ow- 
ing to the imprudences of individuals more than any thing 
else. He thought that the banks ought to resume, and that 
then there would be no more talk about small bills. He 
should however vote to concur with the Senate’s amend- 
ment. Mr. D. noticed at length some political allusions 
that had been made by several speakers, and defended the 
General Government from their attacks. 

Mr. Hoarp went for the Senate’s amendment on the 
score of present wants. He did not believe the a 
wished to change the law of 1835. He thought the dis- 
tresses and reverses of New-York were to be ascribed to 
the great fire, and not to the derangements of the currency. 
He went into the subject in order to prove this position. 
Compared with the fire, he thought the specie circular a 
trifle. [Debate concluded in our next.} 





TOWN MEETINGS—SUPERVISORS CHOSEN. 

Administration—Vienna, Western, Deerfield and Rome, 
Oneida Co. by large majorities; Marcy do. by 1 majority ; 
Watertown, Jefferson Co. by 58 maj. Windsor, Union, 
by 15 maj. Broome Co. Cayuta,2 to 1, Southport, Ve- 
teran, 47 maj. Chemung Co. Erwin, Painted Post, and 
Troupsburgh, Steuben Co. Florida, Glen, | maj. Mont- 
gomery Co. 

Opposition.—Canajoharie, Mont. Co. 9 mej. _ Rock- 
land, Sullivan Co. Whitestown, Oneida Co. 95 maj. Ed- 
meston, Otsego Co. Schoharie, Schoharie Co. 17 maj. 
Hounsfield, Jeff. Co. Binghampton 50 maj. Conklin 97 





maj. Vestal, no opp. Broome Co. Elmira, Chemung Co. 
80 maj. 
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Sir, to the general declamation zgninst banking we have 

to oppose the experience of the most prosperoits nations in 
the world. There is a country, for instance, whose whole 
ctirrericy is of paper, and where one seldom meets with a 
piece of gold—whose banking companies, whether with or 
without charter, subjected to no constraints er control but 
3uch as spring out of the vigilance of a free and eager eom- 
patition, have, for upwards of a century together, conduct- 
ed their affairs with so much skill, integrity, and prudence, 
as not only never to have occasigned any loss either to the 
Public or the parties interested, but, on the contrary, by 
the confession of all competent judges, to have conferred 
the greatest blessings upon both—to have contributed 
more than any single cause, perhaps than all other causes 
put together, to bring out, and develop completely, all the 
resources of the land—to foster industry, to animate enter- 
prise; and; by an abundant supply of the means of ex- 
change; to turn its capital and labor to the greatest possi- 
ble acccunt—where, in addition to these economical ad- 
vantages, they have contrived to exercise a high moral 
control, a sort of censorial authority, over the community, 
and especially the humbler classes of it, by bestowing re- 
wards in the shape of credit upon industry and economy, 
and lending upon good personal character as if it were so- 
lid capital, and, through a system of cash accounts and in- 
terest upon small deposites, have given to the deserving 
laborer the combined advantages of a Savings Bank and a 
friendly endorser—a country which has made greater pro- 
gress, within the period mentioned, than any other in Eu- 
rope, with an agriculture second (if —_— only to that of 
Flanders, with a flourishing commerce, with manufactures 
of the greatest extent and the most exquisite refinement— 
whose cities have almost kept pace with ours, whose whole 
face, in its gladness and beauty, bears testimony to the spi- 
rit of improvement that has animated her: what country is 
that? Scotland, sir. Every body has heard, or ought to 
have heard, of the Scotch system of banking; and I ask if 
any thing can be more irreconcilable with the theories so 
confidently advanced here, than facts connected with its 
history? I know, sir, what may be said in reply to this 
otherwise triumphant example. I am aware that the Scotch 
banks have, in times of pressure, been compelled to lean 
upon the Bank of England; that objections have been 
made by high authorities, to the principles on which they 
have been conducted; and that other persons, admitting 
their unquestionable usefulness and success, have ascribed 
it to circumstances which render the system an unfit mo- 
del for imitation elsewhere. Be itso. But still it is bank- 
ing—banking on the English plan, with a very inadequate 
supply, scarcely any supply, of bullion—banking withont 
limitation or control, without any reference or responsibi- 
lity to Government—banking, in a word, with all the 
defects imputed to that system, in their most exaggerated 
forms. 

But if this example be not satisfactory, let us look at the 
experience of the two other countries in which the system 
exists, and exists, as we are told, in its most vicious state— 
England and the United States. Look at the results. I 
have no faith at all in speculative politics. A theorist in 
government is as dangerous as a theorist in medicine, or in 
agriculture, and for precisely the same reason—the subjects 
are too complicated and too obscure for simple and decisive 
experiments. I go for undisputed results in the long run. 
Now, surely a philosophical inquirer into the history of the 
commerce and public economy of nations, if he saw a Peo- 
ple pre-eminently distinguished in those particulars above 
all others, would be inclined to ascribe their superiority to 

what was peculiar in their institutions; at least whatever 
might hg his ideas @ priori on such subjects, he would be 
very slow to deny to any remarkable peculiarity of those 
institutions its full importance as one of the probable causes 
of the success which he witnessed, unless he could clearly 
show the contrary. Then, sir, by what example are we 
to be guided in such matters, if not by that of England— 
by far the most magnificent manifestation that the world 
in any age of it has ever beheld, of the might and the 
grandeur of civilized life? Sir, I have weighed ev ery syl- 
lable that I utter ; lexpress a deliberate conviction, found- 
ed upon a patient inquiry and a comparison, as complete as 
my limited knowledge has enabled me to make it, between 
the past and present condition of maukind, and between 
the great nation of which I am speaking, and those which 
surround her. Sir, there is a culf between them—that 
narrow channel separates worlds—it is an ocean more than 
threc thousand miles wide. | appeal to any one who has 
been abroad, whether going from England ‘to any part of 
the continent be not descending immensely in the scale of 
civilization! [ kuow, sir, that that word is an ambiguous 
one. I know that in some of the graces of polished socie- 
ts — of a of an clegant imagination, that in the 
seal eddie and jn mere learning and general intellec- 

su on, some nations have excelled, perhaps, many 
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equalled England. But in that civilization which, as I 
have said before, it is the great end of modern political 
economy to promote, and which is immediately connected 
with the subject before you—which at once springs out of 
and leads to the accumulation of capital, and the distribu- 
tion of wealth and comfort through all classes of a commu- 
nity, with an immense aggregate of national power and 
resources—that civilization which enables man to ‘ wield 
these elements, and arm him with the force of all their 
regions,” which gives him dominion over all other creatures, 
and makes him emphatically the Lord of the Universe— 
that civilization which consists not in music, not in playing 
on the flute, as the Athenian hero said, but in turning a 
small city into a great one—in that victorious, triumphant, 
irresistible civilization, there is nothing recorded in the an- 
nals of mankind that does not sink into the shades of the 
deepest eclipse by the side of England. I say nothing of 
her recent achievements on the land and the sea—of her 
flects, her armies, her subsidized allies. Look at the 
Thames crowded with shipping—visit her arsenals, her 
docks, her canels, her railways, her factories, her mines 
her warehouses, her roads, and bridges—go through the 
streets of that wonderful metropolis, the bank, the empo- 
rium, and the exchange of the whole world—converse with 
those merchants who conduct and control, as far as it is 
possible to control, the commerce of all nations, with those 
manufacturers who fill every market with their unrivalled 
products—go into that bank which is the repository of the 
precious metals for all Europe—consider its notes as well 
as the bills of private bankers, at a premium every where, 
more valuable than specie, symbols not merely of gold, but 
of what is far more precious than gold, yea, than fine gold, 
of perfect good faith, of unblemished integrity, of sagacious 
enterprise, of steadfast, persevering industry, of boundless 
wealth, of business co-cxtensive with the earth, and of all 
these things possessed, exercised, enjoyed, protected under 
a system of Jiberty chastened by the law which maintains 
it, and of law softened and mitigated by the spirit of liberty 
which it breathes throughout. Sir, I know, as well as any 
one, what compensations there are for all this opulence and 
power, for it is the condition of our being that we “ buy 
our blessings at a price.” I know that there are disturbing 
causes which have hitherto marred, in some degree, the 
effect of this high and mighty civilization; but the hand of 
reform has been already applied to them, and every thing 
promises the most auspicious results. I have it on the most 
unquestionable authority, because, from an unwilling wit- 
ness, that within the memory of man, never were the le- 
boring classes of England so universally employed, and 
so comfortably situated, as at the beginning of the present 
year. 

But I said that there was another nation that had some 
experience in banking and its effects. Sir, I dare not 
trust myself to speak of my country with the rapture 
which I habitually feel when I contemplate her marvellous 
history. But this I will say, that on my return to it, after 
an absence of only four years, | was filled with wonder at 
all I saw and all L heard. What upon earth is to be com- 
pared with it! I found New-York grown up to almost 
double its former size, with the air of a great capital, in- 
stead of a mere flourishing commercial town, as I had 
knownit. [listened to accounts of voyages of a thousand 
miles in magnificent steamboats on the waters of those 
great lakes which, but the other day, T left sleeping in th 
primeval silence of Nature, in the recesses of a vast wil- 
derness ; and I felt that there is a grandeur and a majesty 
in this irresistible onward march of a race created, as I 
believe, and elected to possess and people a continent 
which belong to few other objects, either of the moral or 
material world. We may become so much accustomed to 
such things that they shall make as little impression upon 
our minds as the glories of the heavens above us ; but look- 
ing on them lately as with the eye of the stranger, I felt 
what a recent English traveller is said to have remarked, 
that, far from being without poctry, as some have vainly 
alleged, our whole country is one great poem. Sir, it is so; 
and if there be a man that can think of what is doing in all 
parts of this most blessed of all lands, to embellish and 
advance it; who can contemplate that living mass of intel- 
ligence, activity, and improvement, as it rolls on in its sure 
and steady progress to the uttermost extremities of the 
West; who can see the scenes of savage desolation trans- 
formed, almost with the suddenness of enchantment, into 
those of. fruitfulness and beauty, crowned with flourishing 
cities, filled with the noblest of all populations; if there 
be a man, I say, that can witness all thie passing under his 
very eyes, without feeling his heart beat high, and his ima- 
gination warmed and transported by it, be sure, sir, that 
the raptures of song exist not for him; he would listen in 
vain to Tasso or Camoens, telling a tale of the wars of 
knights and crusaders, or of the discovery and conquest of 
another hemisphere. 

Sir, thinking as I do of these things—net doubting, for 
a moment, the infinite superiority of our race in every 
thing that relates to a refined and well-ordered public econ- 
omy, and in all the means and instruments vf a high so- 
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cial improvements, it strikes me as of all paradoxes the 
most singular, to hear foreign examples seriously proposed 
for our imitation in the very matters wherein that supe- 
riority has ever appeared to me to be most unquestionable. 
The reflection has occurred to me a thousand times in 
travelling over the continent of Europe, as I passed 
through filthy, ill-paved villages, through towns in which 
there is no appearance of an improvement having been 
made since the Reformation, as I have looked at the 
wretched hovel of: the poor peasant or artisan, or seen him 
at his labors with his clumsy implements and coarse gear— 
what a change would take place in the whole rspect of the 
country, if it were to fall into the hands of Americans for 
a single generation ! 

But is it paper money and the credit system alone that 
have achieved all these wonders? Ido not say so, sir; 
but can you say, can any one presume to say, that they 
have not done much of all this? FP know that the cardi- 
nal spring and source of our success is freedom—freedom 





ith the peculiar character that belongs to it im our race 


—freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of ac- 
tion, freedom of commerce, freedom not merely from the 
oppressions, but from those undue restraints, and that im- 
pertinent interference of Government in the interests pro- 
perly belonging to individuals, which stand in the way of 
all improvement in the nations of continental Europe. It 
is this vital principle, the animating element of social 
equality, tempered and sobered by a profound respect. for 
the authority of laws, and for the rights of others, and 
acting upon that other prominent characteristic of the An- 
glo-Norinan race, the strong instinct of property, with the 
personal independence and personal comfort that belong to 
it, that explains our unrivalled and astonishing progress. 
But of this rational, diffusive liberty among a People so 
intelligent as ours, the credit system is the natural fruit, 
the inseparable companion, the necessary means and in- 
strument, It is a part and parcel of our existence. Who 
ever heard of cREDIT in a despotism or an anarchy. It 
implies confidence—confidence in yourself, confidence in 
yonr neighbor, confidence in your Government, confidence 
in the administration of the laws, confidence in the saga- 
city, the integrity, the discretion of those with whom you 
have to deal; confidence, in a word, in your destiny and 
your fortune, in the destinies and the fortune of the coun- 
try to which you belong; as, for instance, in the case of @ 
great national debt. It is the fruit, I say, of all that is 
most precious in in civilized life, and to quarrel with it is to 
be ungrateful to God for some of the greatest blessings he 
has vouchsafed to man. Compare Asia with Europe; 
hoarding has been the usage of the former from time im- 
memorial, because it is slavish, oppressed, and barbarous; 
and itis curious to see the effect a English laws in break- 
ing up (as they are doing) that system in Hindostan. 
Depend upon it, sir, all such ideas are utterly alien to our 
way of thinking—to all the habitudes of our People, and 
all the interests of the country. My friends from beyond 
the mountains are familiar with the great principle, the 
magical effect of credit in a young and progressive coun- 
try. They know what miracles are wrought by a small 
advance of money to enable enterprise and industry to 
bring into cultivation a virgin soil. They know how soon 
the treasures of its unworn fertility enable them to pay off 
proprietors of estates rising in value with the lapse of every 
moment. Compare the great Western Country now with 
what it was twenty years ago—sell it sub hasta—and com- 
pute, if the powers of arithmetic will enable you to do so, 
the augmentation of its riches. Sir, this is one of the phe- 
nomena of our situation to which attention has hardly 
ever been called—the manner in which the mere increase 
of population acts upon the value of property. To be 
struck with the prodigious results produced in this simple 
way, you have only to compare the estimated taxable pro- 
perty in Pennsylvania and New-York, when it was re- 
turned for direct taxation in 1799, with the returns of the 
same property for the same purpose in 1813, after an inter- 
val of only 14 years*—you will see how it is that our People 
have been enriched by debt, and “by owing, owe not” — 
how, with a balance of payments almost continually against 
them from the first settlement of the country, they have 
grown in riches beyond all precedent or parallel. You will 
appreciate all the blessings of the credit system, and ima- 
gine, perhaps, how this wonderful progress could have 
been inypeded and embarrassed by the difficulties of a me- 
tallic circulation.t 

But the fluctuations of the currency—the ruinous irre- 
gularities of bank paper! Why, sir, I have already shown 
they belong to commerce itself, not to the means which it 
employs, and that there is no remedy for them. But, after 
all, what is the sum of the evil? Look again at general 
results. Tell me not that re-actions produce fewer disas- 
ters, or Jess extensive derangements of money and circule- 
tion, in countries whose currency is principally metallic. It 
may be so; but what docs that prove? If you never soar, 
you will be in no danger of falling, certainly; but then, 

Serpit humi tutus nimium timidus que procelle. 
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A go-cart may be a very safe contrivance for the totter- 
ing footsteps of infancy ; but is it thus that manly vigor is 
to be trained for the dust and hedt of the Olympic race? 
Sir, it is the condition of all that is grand and awakening 
in Nature, to be somewhat wild and irregular. In the mo- 
ral world especially, peril and difficulty are the price which 
Providence exacts of us for all great excellence and all 
eminent success. It is in struggling with them that the 
heroic virtues which elevate and purify humanity are call- 
ed forth and disciplined; and it is precisely because our 
People have been trained in that stern school that they 
have effected more, and are now able to effect more, with 
equal means, than any other in the world. Sir, it is not 
our currency only that is obnoxious to the imputation of 
irregularity. What is democracy, popular government it- 
self? How often has it fallen to my lot to defend it by the 
very considerations which I now urge on a kindred topic, 
when foreigners have spoken to me of the disorders that 
have occasionally checkered our history. When they ¢x- 
aggerated the importance of such events, I have reminded 
them that all human institutions must have their imperfec- 
tions; and that it is by their general effects in a long course 
of experience, not by occasional accidents, however strik- 
ing and important, that they are to be judged. That the 
absence of restraint, which leads to occasional licentious- 
ness, fosters that bold, robust, energetic, and adventurous 
spirit, and that habit of haughty self-reliance, and inde- 
pendent judgment, which are the very soul of republican 
government; which have rendered that form of govern- 
ment, wherever it has existed, so illustrious for heroic 
achievements, and has made every era of liberty in the his- 
tory of mankind, even in its most imperfect form, an era 
of flourishing prosperity and progress. Sir, such a People, 
as has been said of beiugs of a higher order, ‘live through- 
out, vital in every part AD ‘ ‘ 
All head they live, all heart, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense. 

This is the great secret of our superiority, and of that of 
every free People; not the forms of a constitution, not the 
outlines of a system, not mere organization, but the 
principle of life, the all-pervading animation and vitali- 
ty that informs the whole body politic, and gives it the 
warmth, and strength, and activity, the winning graces 
and expressive countenance of a man, instead of the cold 
and repulsive stillness of a painted corpse. Jury trial is 
another of these irregularities—liable, undoubtedly. to 
much criticism in detail, scarcely susceptible, as a juridical 
institution, of a strict defence in theory—yet what should 
we think of a reformer that should propose to us the aboli- 
tion of a system so full of practical good, because it was 
unknown until recently any where but in England, and often 
leads, as it certainly has often led, to great abuse and 
injustice ? 

_ But, then, it seems our banking system is an innovation, 
introduced only a century and a half ago, and deviates 
from the primitive model of the Bank of Amsterdam—the 
honest system as it is called—and that, instead of lending 
money, it lends merely credit. 

(Mr. L. here went at some length into an argument to 
show the futility of the suggestion of the Banking $ystem 
being an innovation ; showing that it is one of those inno- 
vations which had their origin at that great epoch of human 
improvement, when mankind ceased to cut each other's 
throats for differences in religion, and began to make war 
for colonies and commerce, Ke.] 

With a population, then, increasing at the rate of 4 to 
5 percent. a year, and with an accumulation of capital 
and productive power proportionably greater, [ hold it to 
to be utterly absurd to talk of any thing like a metallic cur- 
rency in the United States. There is no possible means 
of procuring it; and, if by any means it could be pro- 
cured, I venture to affirm that our People would get rid of 
it in the course of a few years, though all the penal laws 
of Spain against the exportation of gold and silver should 
be re-enacted here—laws which were passed with no other 
effect, even in that country, but to show the utter futility 
of such legislation. I say, sir, that, with their presesent 
habits of active enterprise and strict economy, the Amcri- 
can People would export the precious metals as fast as 
they were imported, beyond any amonnt of them which 
might be absolutely necessary for the domestic exchauges 
of the country, and they would do so because gold and <il- 
ver would be of more use abroad in purchasing commodi- 
ties, and would be wholly superfluous at home, where paper 
would do as well, If you put down “ the banks,” it would 
have no effect but to set up something worse in their place, 
in the shape of private paper. There are some things over 
which the most despotic lawgivers are unable to exercise 
any control; and one of them, as all experience shows, is 
this commerce in bullion. 

Sir, it has been said that the only advantage of a paper 
currency consits in its cheapness. Iam, by no means, as 
you may gather from what I have said, ready to adinit 
this; but supposing it to be true, is that saving really an 
unimportant matter? Mr. Gallatin, ine pamphlet*of sin- 
gular ability,* has, as I conceive, fallen into a grave error on 
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* Considerations on the Currency and Banking of the United 
States. Philadelphia, 1831. 
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this subject, which it is so much the more important to rec- 
tify, as I perceive that he has misled others more disposed 
than himself to turn a speculative error into a practical 
mischief. He states the whole benefit derived trom the 
use of paper instead of the precious metals in the United 
States in 1830, including, under the name of circulation, 
private deposites in the banks, as they ought undoubtedly 
to be, at about five millions of dollars a year. It is true 
that, according to principles admitted by Mr. Gallatin, the 
progress of the country, both in wealth and population, in 
the last seven years, would require a very considerable ad- 
dition to be made to this estimate, in order to a correct ap- 
plication of it to our actual condition. But, sir, it appears 
to me that the estimate was made on data altogether erro- 
neously. In the first place, the quantity of currency, if it 
were metallic, necessary to the circulation of this country, 
was prodigiously underrated. For reasons that need not 
be stated here, it is found that a given amount of metallio 
currency does not circulate as rapidly as an equal amount 
of paper, and, therefore, that more of it is, ceteris paribus, 
required to do the same business. But without going into 
such minute inquiry here, why should the United States, 
with sixteen millions of inhabitants, and relatively the 
most active trade, both foreign and domestic, in the world, 
and with extrordinary productive power of all sorts, not 
need at the very least half the circulation necessary in 
France, with only double their population, and not half 
their industry? The stress that ought to be laid on this 
latter circumstance may be illustrated by comparing Asia 
with Europe in this particular: double the population in 
the former, possessing, according to the most accurate re- 
searches, only one-fitth the quantity of gold and silyer, 
which, in addition to paper of all sorts, is required in the 
latter. Now, the circulation of France was, before the 
first revolution, set down by Neckar at £88,000,000 ;* and 
Thiers, in his history of that event, makes a similar esti- 
mate.t Its present amount ought, in reference to the in- 
crease of her capital and population, to be at least 
600,0000,000 dollars; and, someiied, as was observed by 
one of my colleagues, (Mr. THompson,) it is stated at 
that, on good authority.t| Mr. Rothschild, in his exami- 
nation before the Committee of the House of Commons in 
1832, mentions the paper circulation of the Bank of 
France as amounting to 750,000,000 frances. According to 
this, then, we should require, on the footing of population 
alone, at least 300,0000,000 dollars. So much for the 
amount; now for the loss upon it. 

Mr. Gallatin considers it only as so much interest on 
dead capital, and even the interest he puts at an exceed- 
ing low rate. But [ apprehend the difference to the coun- 
try between having a vast inert mass of gold and sil- 
ver as currency, aud turning it into productive capital, 
must be determined, not in reference to interes! merely, but 
to the profit of stock, laid out in active industry, which is 
no-where in this country less than ten per cent., and in the 
great majority of cases, the new States and all ineluded, 
nearly double that amount on an average. You see, then, 
sir, what an enormous loss a metallic currency would be 
to the nation, without taking into account its wear and 
tear. Look back at the half century that has passed away, 
and say what that loss would have been, on principles of 
compound interest, from the beginning up to the present 
day. Why, sir, it exceeds all powers of calculation, nay, 
of imagination. Do not suppose for a moment, that so im- 
portant, so palpable a truth, although never stated in ab- 
stract terms, or as a general proposition, has not occurred 
to the People of the United States. They have fedé it, 
without perceiving it; they have acted on it, without 
reasoning about it; they have perfectly well compreheud- 
ed the real uses of money, without studying the principles 
of currency ; and they have preferred paper as a circulat- 
ing medium, to gold and silver, because it was. better for 
their purposes than gold and silver, on the simplest maxims 
of prudence and economy. You may depend upon it, this 
conclusion is as deeply rooted as it is just. You will never 
be able to shake it. All your policy will be of no avail, as 
all legislation will be for ever vain which comes into con- 
flict with the genius of a People, especially in matters so 
deeply and visibly affecting their private interest. The 
barbarian, who, in his impotent rage, threw fetters into the 
Hellespont, and scourged its foaming billows, did not wage 
& more insane war against the nature of things. 

But we are told that if it is an experiment, that has been 
proposed to us, we need not be alarmed at it, because we 
are accustomed to experiments, and successful ones; that 
our Constitution itself is a mere experiment. Sir, I deny 
it utterly, and he that says so, shows ine that he has either 
not studied at all, or studied to very little purpose the his- 
tory and genins of our institutions. The great cause of 
their prosperous results—a cause which every one of the 
many attemps since vainly made to imitate them on this 
continent or in Europe only demonstrates the mere clearly 
—is precisely the contrary. It is because our fathers made 
no experiments, and had no experiments to make, that their 
work has stood. They were forced, by a violation of their 
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historical hereditary rights under the old common law of 
their race, to dissolve their connexion with the mother 
country. Their external, their federal relations were of 
course changed, and in that respect, and in that respect only, 
they were compelled to do their best in the novel situation 
in which they stood. What relates, therefore, merely to 
the union of the States is all that gives the least counte- 
nance to this superficial idea of an “ experiment” which 
has done so much to misguide the speculations of some vi- 
sionary minds upon these important matters. Even in this 
respect, however, an attentive study of dur history will 
show that strong federal tendencies existed, and had fre- 
quently, on former occasions, manifested themselves.* But 
the whole constitution of society in the Statés, the great 
body and bulk of their public law, with all its maxims and 
principles, all that is republican, in short, in our insti- 
tutions, remained after the Revolution, and remains now, 
with some very subordinate modifications, what it was from 
the beginning. Our written constitutions do nothing but 
consecrate and fortify the “plain rules of ancient liberty,” 
handed down with Magna Charta from the earliest history 
of our race. It is not a piece of paper, sir, it is not a few 
abstractions engrossed on parchment, that make free Go- 
vernments. No, sir, the law of liberty must be inscribed 
on the heart of the citizen ; the word, if I may use the ex- 
pression without irreverence, must become flesh ; you must 
have a whole people trained, disciplined, bred, yea, and 
born, as our fathers were, to institutions like ours. Before 
the colonies existed, the petition of right, that Magna 
Charta of a more enlightened age, had been presented in 
1628 by Lord Coke and his immortal compeers. Our found- 
ers brouglit it with them, and we have not gone one step 
beyond them. They brought these maxims of civil liberty, 
not in their libraries, but in their souls; not as philosophi- 
cal prattle—not as barren generalities, but as rules of con- 
duct; as a symbol of public duty and private right, to be 
adhered to with religious fidelity; and the very first pilgrim 
that set his foot upon the rock of Plymouth stepped forth a 
LIVING CONSTITUTION! armed at all points to defend and 
to perpetuate the liberty to which he had devoted his whole 
being. : 

It only remains for me to advert briefly to one or two 
additional topics, and I have done. It has been argued as 
if the currency given to bank paper in this country were 
due almost exclusively to the countenance which Gov- 
ernment affords it, by receiving it in payment of public 
dues. Certainly, sir, the patronage of Government is an 
important concurring cause of this credit, but it is not true 
that it is essential to it. What does the house of Roths- 
child owe to the Governments of Europe—that house to 
which all the Governments on the continent are obliged to 
have recourse in their financial exigencies? And here let 
me call the attention of those who declaim so vehemently 
against the agency of Banking corporations, to the fact, 
that this mighty house, with its scarcely less than royal in- 
fluence and splendor, like most of the other establishments 
of the same kind in Europe, is no corporation at all, but a 
mere private partnership; and to the additional fact, that 
this colossal fortune has becn amassed in little more than 
a single generation, by an obscure person, born in a corner 
of the Juden-Strasse of Frankfort on the Maine, and his 
four sons. Do you not see, then, sir, that the odious com- 
mon-places about “¢he money power,” and “ the political 
powers,”’ either haye no meaning, or apply with all their 
force to every accumulation of capital, and all the great re- 
sults of modern commerce? The “ money power,’’ I pre- 
sume, signifies ‘the power of money,” which is widely 
diffused in this country, thanks to the protection of equal 
laws, and which will exist and continue to have its influ- 
ence so long as those laws shall protect it from confiscation, 
whether it shall borrow the ead of Government, or the 
Government shall borrow its credit. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to notice an idea, analagous to the last, which has 
been very much insisted on, and that is, that the commerce 
of New-York has been built up by Government credits. 
Why, sir, this does appear to me too extravagant to need 
exposure. New-York has been built up by her unques- 
tionable natural advantages, and there is no measure of 
this Government—there is only one event that can possibly 
deprive her of her immense commercial ascendency—the 
dissolution of the Union—that, and nothing but that, can do 
it. Commerce, as J have already remarked, leads every 
where to centralization: look at Liverpool—look at Havre, 
the last, in a hard money country. But on this head there 
is a very important consideration, which has been urged 
with all his admirable eloquence by one of my colleagues 
in the Senate, (Mr. Prestoy.) If this concentration of 
commercial business at that city be injurious to the others 
now, what will it become if, by collecting the revenue in 
gold and silver, and thus making gold and silver mere mer- 
chandise, you add to the disadvantages of centralization 
all the difheulties of procuring coin; make New-York the 
great specie market; and render the whole country tnibu- 
tary to the money changers of Wall street? 

Sir, a word more to the South, and for the South. 
When your system of protection was still in-all its vigor, 











t Thiers’ Hist. de la Revolution Francaise, v. 5, p. 24. 


* Convention at Albany, &c. 
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we (I mean the People of South Corolina) sent you a pro- 
test against its principles and tendency, which contained, 
among other objections te it, one that deserves to be repeat- 
ed here. We told you that we depended absolutely upon 
commerce—commerce on the largest scale—commerce car- 
ried on as it has been for the last half century, with an ever- 
increasing production, provoking and creating an ever-in- 
creasing consumption, and permitting us to send a million 
(now a million end a half) of bales of cotton into the mar- 
ket, without any danger of a glut. We told you the sta- 
ple commodities, especially the principal one which we pro- 

ced, were among the very few in the production of which 
slave labor can enter into competition with free. We re- 
minded you that great revulsions in trade sometimes arose 
from apparently slight causes, and that, however far it might 
be from your purpose, or even your apprehensions, it was 
possible that your legislation might occasion us the loss of 
our foreign market, our only resource; that the result of 
that loss to us would be poverty and utter desolation; that 
our people, in despair, would emigrate to more fortunate re- 
gions, and the whole frame and constitution of our society 
would be seriously impaired and endangered, if not dis- 
solved entirely. And we adjured you not to persist in a 
course of legislation of which the benefits to yourselves, even 
were they unquestionable, were nothing in comparison of 
the danger to which they exposed us-—a danger which, 
however contingent or remote, involved our whole exist- 
ence, and could not be contemplated without well-founded 
alarm. Sir, I repeat to you now—!I repeat to the 4 
tatives of the whole South on this floor—the words then ad- 
dressed to the House on a different subject. Let well 
alone. Resist this uncalled-for innovation, of which no 
one can foresee the whole extent nor the ultimate results. 
Mark what your Secretary of the Treasury has told you in 
the very paper in which he reveals the project on the table— 
YOU PRODUCE TOO MUCH coTTON. Go home, gentlemen of 
the South, and tell your people that their successful indus- 
try is a vice; that the fertility of their soil is a curse; that 
their excessive production occasions disorders in the State ; 
and that the remedy for our trouble is, that they should 
live on short commons. Let them co-operate with our po- 
litical economy, by depriving themselves of the little mer- 
cantile capital they have; let them abolish those corpora- 
tions to which people, whe cannot themselves do business 
with the widow and the orphan, have contributed their 
means for the accommodation of commerce ; let them but do 
this, and their docility will be admirable, and shall have 
our approbation. 

Sir, before I take my seat, there is one other topic that I 
feel it my duty to advert to—I mean to the supposed inju- 


. rious effects of banking institutions upon the laboring class- 


es of society. Although I have no doubt but that there are 
many defects in the constitution, as well as the manage- 
ment of those institutions in this country, and should be 
most willing to co-operate, if occasion served, in reforming 
them, I have no hesitation in acquitting them at least of 
this charge. Who that has ever heard of the relation be- 
tween capital and labor, between wages and profits, but 
must see at once that it is unfounded; and, accordingly, 
Hume objects to banks that, by their issues, they raise 
wages,-and so hurt the manufacturing interests of a na- 
tion. I have already remarked, that one of the effects 
of an increasing currency is to make a distribution of the 
wealth of society more favorable to the industrious classes 
of it—to confiscate, ina manner, the property of those who 
live on fixed incomes, for the benefit of those who pro- 
duce the commodities on which those incomes are laid 
out. It is for this reason that the radicals of England 
—Mr. Atwood for example—are all strenuous advocates 
of paper money, and even of inconvertible paper. The 
idea that the poor are to gain by a return to a metallic 
currency is, so far as I know, confined to their friends 
in this country, whose zeal is certainly greater than their 
knowledge. 

It is true, sir, that among other disadvantages attending 
frequent fluctuations in the currency, it is said that wages 
are the last thing that rises in a case of expansion. And 
that may be sc in countries where the supply of labor is 
greater than the demand, but the very reverse is most cer- 
tainly the fact here, where the demand, especially when 
stimulated by any extraordinary increase, real or fictitious, 
of capital, is always greater than the supply. All price is 
a question of power, or relative necessity between two par- 
ties; and every body knows that, in a period of excitement 

, wages rise inimediately, and out of all proportion 
more than any thing else, because the population of the 
country is entirely inadequate to its wants. During the 
last year, for instance, the price of labor became so exorbi- 
tant, that some of the most fertile land in South Carolina, 
Tice fields, which have been cultivated for a hundred years, 
were in danger of being abandoned, from the impossibility 
of paying for it. Sir, as a Southern man, I represent equal- 
ly rent, capital, and wages, which are all confounded in 
our estates; and I protest against attempts to array, with- 
out cause, without a color of pretext or plausibility, the dif- 
ferent classes of society against one another, as if, in such 
@ country as this, there could be any natural hostility or any 
real distinction betweea them—a country in which all the 
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rich, with hardly an exception, have been poor, and all the 


poor may one day be rich—a country in which banking in- 
stitutions have been of immense service, precisely because 
they have been most needed by a people who all had their 
fortunes to make by good character and industrious habits. 
Look at that remarkable picture—remarkable not as the 
work of art, but as a monument of history—which you see 
in passing through the Rotunda. Two out of five of that 
immortal committee were mechanics, and such men!* In 
the name of God, sir, why should any one study to pane 
the natural good sense and kindly feelings of this mor 
and noble People—to infuse into their minds a sullen envy 
towards one another, instead of that generous emulation 
which every thing in their situation is fitted to inspire—to 
breathe into them the spirit of Cain, muttering deep curses 
and meditating desperate revenge against his brother, be- 
cause the smoke of his sacrifice has ascended to Heaven 
before his own! And do not they who treat our industri- 
ous classes as if they were in the same debased and wretch- 
ed condition as the poor in Europe, insult them by such an 
odious comparison? Why, sir, you do not know what pover- 
ty is. Wehave no poor in this country, in the sense in 
which that word is used abroad. Every laborer, even the 
most humble in the United States, soon becomes a capital- 
ist; and even, if he choose, a proprietor of land; for the 
West, with all its boundless fertility, is open tohim. How 
can any one dare to c¢.g@are the mechanics of this land 
(whose inferiority in any substantial particular—in intelli- 
gence, in virtue, in wealth—to the other classes of our so- 
ciety, | have yet to learn) with that race of outcasts, of 
which so terrific a picture is represented by recent writers, 
the poor of Europe? A race, among no inconsiderable 
portion of whom famine and pestilence may be said to 
dwell continually—many of whom are without morals,with- 
out education, without a country, without a God! and may 
be said to know society only by the terrors of its penal 
code, and to live in perpetual war withit. Poor bondmen! 
mocked with the name of liberty, that they may, be some- 
times tempted to break their chains, in order that, after a 
few days of starvation in idleness or dissipation, they may 
be driven back to their prison-house, to take them up again, 
heavier and more galling than before; severed, as it has 
been touchingly expressed, from Nature, from the common 
air, and the light of the sun; knowing only by hearsay that 
the fields are green; that the birds sing, and that there is a 
perfume in flowers.t 

And is it with a race, whom the perverse institutions of 
Europe have thus degraded beneath the condition of hu- 
manity, that the advocates, the patrons, the protectors of 
our workingmen, presume to compare them? Sir, it is to 
treat them with a scorn at which their spirit should revolt, 
and does revolt. Just before I left Charleston, there was 
a meeting called for some purpose, which was regarded by 
the people of that city as unfavorable to public order. 
There was something, I suppose, in the proceedings which 
looked to the invidious distinction of which I have been 
speaking; for it Jed, as I have heard, to an expression 
of sentiment from one of our mechanics,} which struck me 
as noble beyond all praise. He said he wondered what- 
could be meant by addressing to the industrious classes, par 
ticularly, all inflammatory appeals against the institutions of 
the country—as if they were not a part of the community 
as much interested in its order and peace as any other— 
as if they had no ties of sympathy or connexion with their 
fellow-citizens ; above all, as if they had not intelligence 
and knowledge enough to take care of their own interests, 
but were reduced to a state of perpetual pupilage and in- 
fancy, and needed the officious protection of self-constituted 
guardians! Sir, that was a sentiment worthy of a free- 
man, and which may be recorded, with honor, among the 
sayings of heroes. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for the attention 
with which it has honored me. I have detained it long; 
but I was full of the subject, which appears to me to be one 
of vast importance, in all its bearings. I have spoken what 
I felt and thought, without reference to party. But I will 
say one word to those with whom I have generally acted 
on this floor. I have heard that some of them disapprove 
this measure, but are disposed to vote for it to oblige their 
friends. Sir, this is a strange and a great mistake. A true 
friend ought to be a faithful counsellor. Let them remem- 
ber the deep reproach which the great poet puts in the 
mouth of one of his heroes: 

Hadst thou put shook thy head, or made a pause, 
When I spoke darkly what I purposed ; 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face! 
King John, Act IV. Scene ITI. 
— THE END. 

* Franklin and Sherman, signers of the Doclaration. 

t Michelet. { Mr. Harby. 
EN ET 

Pennsylvania Banks.—A billis before the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, which, if adopted, will compel the banks of 
the State, either to throw up their charters, or resume specie 
payments immediately. There appears to be considerable 
excitement on the subject, and fears are entertained that the 
bill will pass, the efiect of which would be to place the 
banks of Peansylvania at the mercy of the other banks of 
the Union. 
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From the Madisonian. 
THE EXAMPLE OF ROME) 
Mr. LecGarg, in his eloquent speech at the late session, 
perhaps sufficiently exposed the error of those who rely 
upon the experience of the Roman Questors for a sary 
— in favor of the proposed Sub-Treasury system. 
One distinguished Senator, at least, who is not a little 
celebrated for his evidences of classical research, has fre- 
quently adduced the example of the Roman Questors, in 
order to give weight and authority to his preference of the 
scheme reported by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
Without repeating the allusions made by Mr. Legare, we 
propose to examine briefly the character of the Roman 
Queestors and the utility of their connexion with the Ro- 
man Treasury. 

That the friends of the Sub-Treasury are correct in com- 
paring the new officers to be created to the Roman Quas- 
tors, we are not inclined to doubt.—Indeed, we believe 
they are so. The Questors were so called, because they 
received and disbursed the public money, and entered an 
account of their receipts and disbursements. This is 
the duty prescribed for the “ RECEIVERS GENERAL.” 

The Questors were assigned to certain provinces or 
cities—this is also the case with the Receivers General 
and the Collectors. Some of them collected duties—-ex- 
acted tributes—paid the army—kept the soldiers’ money 
and went into the provinces attended with “ictors. Others, 
assessed taxes, and exacted fines in the cities. At first, 
the Quiestors were two in number, but gradually multiplied 
to the number of four, of eight, of twenty, and under 
Cesar, who had a large debt of gratitude to pay, to the 
number of forty. The Treasurer-‘ General” of the Em- 
pire was called ‘‘ Count of the sacred Largesses,” per- 
haps illustrative of the bounty of a grateful Executive. 
“ The actual account of the finances,”: says Gibbon, “‘ em- 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into eleven 
ditierent offices, which were artfully contrived to examine 
and control their respective operations. The multitude of 
these agents had a NATURAL TENDENCY TO INCREASE 
and it was more than once thought expedient to dismiss to 
their native homes, theuseless supernumeraries, who, desert- 
ing their honest labors, had pressed with too much eager- 
ness into the lucrative profession of the finances. Twentg- 
nine provincial RECEIVERS, of whom eighteen were hon- 
ored with the title of Count, corresponded with this Trea- 
surer; and he extended his jurisdiction over the mines from 
whence the precious metals were extracted, over the mints 
in which they were converted into the current coin, and 
over the public treasuries of most of the important cities, 
where they were deposited for the service of the state.” 
Augustus, however, who introduced the “ Golden Age,” 
removed the Quzstors from the management of the Trea- 
sury. 

The condition of Rome, under the administration of the 
Quiestors, is described to be of the most corrupt, debauch- 
ed and disordered character. 

And expressly in regard to the effects of this Roman 
Sub-Treasury system, a recent writer, deriving his autho- 
rity from Dion Cassius says: , 

“Tf it be remembered that men of influence were ena- 
bled during their brief term of office, to make use of the 
public money as their own, UNDER ALL SORTS OF PRE- 
TEXTS ; as it was difficult tobring them to account, so long 
as the people, their real sovereign, called for spectacles, 
shows, and bounties, the soldiers for donations, increase of 
pay, and allotments of land, on the expiry of their term of 
service, it cannot be matter of surprise that enormous 
masses of treasure vanished with such celerity.” 

* The state of Italy was dreadful. The citizens were 
plundered of their treasures, and their lands measured out 
for distribution. Every where the soldiers stationed in 
towns and hamlets committed the most brutal excesses; 
slaves escaped from their masters; fields and harvests were 
laid waste ; agriculture brought to a stand, anda dreadful 
dearth was the very natural consequence. The revenue 
officers, and soldicrs employed to back them, were en- 
gaged it OPEN HOSTILITIES WITH THE PEOPLE; and 
disorder in all transactions, confusion in all ranks, were 
unavoidable, as the old official dignities began to be viewed 
as titles and orders which the most contemptible creatures 
might participate. On the whole, the ancient manners and 
constitution were so totally Jost, that the legal introduction 
of a new form of Government was essential to the general 
good of the empire. 

So much for the administration of the Roman Queetors, 
whose example has been adduced to sustain the p 
establishment of a system, confessedly. copied from 
in the United States! 





Michigan Banks.—The Bank Commissioner reports the 
condition of the thirteen chartered banks of that State as 
follows: Capital $1,700,000, circulation $1,536,000, specie 
$350,000, or one dollar in specie for every four 6-7 dollars 
n circulation. 

Gen. Peter B. Porter hes been elected President 
of the Buffalo City Bank, in place of John B. Meey, 


resigned 











“SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Patriots.—The Sandusky (Ohio) Clarion of Feb. 
10th, states that on Sunday week a few men arrived at 
that place who had belonged to the force on Navy Island, 
who were followed by others on Monday Tuesday and 
Wednesday, till the whole number amounted, as is suppo- 
sed, to 400, and about 200 more, it was said, were ex- 

ted. Several officers had arrived, among whom the 
Fichest in command was believed to be Gen. McLeod, late 
of Canada. They mostly crossed the bay on the ice, and 
were posted on the Peninsula, four or five miles from San- 
dusky. They were ill provided with arms, clothing, or 
means, but were endeavoring to excite the sensibility of 
the inhabitants of Ohio to make common cause with them. 

A gentleman who arrived at Sandusky on Wednesday 
‘the 7th from Detroit, met about 200 men, in small bodies, 
going West, whom he supposed to be also destined for 
Canada. ; 

It was supposed that this collection of men contempla- 
ted a descent upon Canada by crossing the Lake on the 
ice, if it should prove strong enough for the purpose. 

From the Vermont frontier.—Even since penning the 

eding paragraph, we have received the following in- 
Sermasion from a source entirely to be relied upon, to which 
we entreat the attention of Members of Congress and of 
the Executive authorities : 

Extract of a letter to a gentleman inthis city, dated in Ver- 
mont, Feb. 11th, 1838. é 

The Canada fever is in some degree revived here. It is 

posed that an incursion into the Lower Province is soon 

sate made, and that at the same time a general rising is 
to take place. The arms and munitions of war collected 
and purchased in this State, (Vermont,) have, inthe course 
of the last week, been transported to the frontier. From 
the increased vigilance in the Province, and the collecting 
of arms and men, it is apparent that the plans of the Pat- 
riots have been communicated to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The efforts of the Patriots, I think, must fail. The 
force of the Government is too great to be overcome by 
the means now in the hands of the Revolutionists. We 
are expecting every day to hear of the attempt to enter 
the province. [ National Intelligencer. 








Isaiah Townsend, Esq., a well known and honored 
citizen of Albany, departed this life at 2 o’clock on Satur- 
day morning last, aged 60 years. He was a native of 
Orange County, but for the last thirty-six years a merchant 
of this city. 

William H. Harrison, jr. son of Gen. Harrison, died 
at his father’s residence, North Bend, Ohio, on the 6th 
inst. in the 36th year of his age. He was the second son 
of the old veteran, and a man of the most excellent quali- 
ties of head and heart. He was educated for the legal 
profession, in which he had commenced:a career of great 
promise. ; pe 

Flour and Grain.—The quantity of flour received down 
the Miami Canal at Cincinnati during the four last months 
of 1836 was 18,409 barrels; during the corgesponding 
months of 1837, it was 59,681 barrels—an increase of 
more than 200 per cent. We shall’ soon stop importing 
bread-stuffs at this rate. Whidat ‘comnraaids Un a bushel 
and flour $5 a barrel at Pittsburgh, but are lower through 
Ohio generally. In New-York Spat ranges about $1 50 
per bushel and flour from $8 e' & 25 per barrel. 

Bank Commissioners.--A bill; for ‘the appointment of 
Bank Commissioners, with powers similar to those of the 
Commissioners in this State,‘has passed-the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives... . 

Fire at Amherst.—We leat from, Mr. Briggs, that a 
tavern and six or eight other buildings, freve been recently 
destroyed at Amherst, Mass. Lows estimated at $40,000 
or $50,000. 

Desperate Service.—It appéars from the Army and 
Navy Chronicle that fifteen Piers of the United States 
Army have fallen in battle in “Fprida since 1835 ; fifteen 
have died front the effects of the climate ; and eleven have 
_ received wounds, and some¢ of them bear about their per- 

guns still the missiles which ‘inflicted them: A like pro- 
portion of the rank and file have fallen. Truly, the Semi- 
_nole is no contemptible enomy. 

Washington Morals.—The National Intelligencer re- 
marks: ‘‘ We have never witnessed so much drunkenness 
in and about this city as was observable last Sunday, in open 
day, and in the eveniug.”” It is pretty evident that the me- 
tropolitan standard of morals is on the retrograde, and we 
recommend careful mothers to keep their children out of 
Congress. Besides the danger of making boys of them- 
selves in the Capitol, it seems that on Sundays they are ex- 
posed to severe temptation. [New-York Sun. 

Small Bills.—In the Senate on Tuesday of last week, 
Mr. L. Beardsley presented a preamble and resolution of 
the Grand Jury of Epon. resenting the law against 
Small Bills as a hardship and co 
asking its repeal. 


n upon the people, and 
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“ The Vergennes Vermonter,” a spirited and neatly 
rinted weekly journal, has just been established by R. 
V. Griswold. It is Opposition in politics, and advocates 

the election of Henry Clay to the Presidency. 

State Bank of Missouri.—We regret to learn that the 
negotiation for the sale of the bonds of the State to John 
Jacob Astor of New-York, has failed, and that no part of 
the bonds will be taken. This failure to sell the bonds will 
operate greatly to the prejudice of business here. 

[St. Louis Rep. 

Mail Robberies.—On the night of the 31st ult., the 
great Northern mail from Columbus to Toledo, was rob- 
bed, it is supposed near Lyme, Huron County, Ohiv. Both 
the mail bags were cut open; but the loss had not been as- 
certuined. A person by the name of Houck, who had been 
a passenger in this stage, was arrested at Columbus, and 
committed for trial. 

On the 26th ult. the Postmaster at Kingsville, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, Stephen Munger and his son, were arrested 
by one of the agents of the Post Office Department, on sus- 
— of having robbed the mail. They were committed 
or trial. 

There have been ten persons arrested in the State of 
Ohio alone, within the last two months, for depredations 
committed on the mail. 


Utica and Syracuse Rail Rqgad.—The work on this 
road has been commenced. . The* whole is under contract, 
and is estimated to cost about $600,000. The route is 
said to be a very favorable one—requiring but little exca- 
vating and grading. The road will probably be com- 
pleted in the summer of next year—which will be an 
extension of 60 miles of rail-road communication towards 


Buffalo. 


The Rathbun Estate.—The Rochester Democrat of 
Feb. 7th says; the creditors of Benjamin Rathbun, of Buf- 
falo, are required to present their claims on or before the 
5th of April next, in failure of which they will be debarred 
from all advantages from the property assigned. 


The Indians of New-York.—We are authorised to an- 
nounce that a treaty has Been completed with the Six Na- 
tions, providing for their removal within five years, on the 
most liberal terms. The Government is to pay the expenses 
of their removal, find implements of. husbandry, furnish 
blacksmiths, teachers, mills, and all things necessary. 

The Tuscaroras, near Lewiston, cede to the Ogden 
Company, 1920 acres, and to the United States 5,000 
acres. tee: 

The Senecas cede to the Ogden Company about 115,000 
acres—50,000 of which is the reservation near the city of 
Buffalo—and the remainder the Tonawanda, Cattaraugus 
and Allegany reservations. 8 

The Ogden Company is to pay the Indians $202;000, 
in addition to what they have already paid, half of which 
is to be-invested in a permanent fund, for the benefit of 
the Indians. [ Buffalo Star. 

Hen. John Birdsall, formerly of Chautauque Co. in this 
State, and successively a Circuit Judge and State Senator, 
who most strangely abandoned his family in 1536, has been 
appointed Attorney General of the Republic of Texas. 


New-York Banks.—The Annual Report of the Bank 
Commissioners, states the aggregate of stock in the State 
to be $36,611,460; the circulation $12,432,476; due to 
depositors $15,771,720; to other banks and corporations 
$15,221,487. The discounts $60,979,770; specie $4,139,- 
732; notes on other banks $3,616,918; funds in New-York 
and Albany $5,101,704; due trom other banks and corpo- 
rations $13,196,195. 

Red River Raft.—The Nashville Banner hag the fol- 
lowing highly gratifying intelligence from the Arkansas 
Gazette of the 24th ult. 

“ Natcuitocues, Jan. 4, 1838. 

Dear Sir—I have but a moment to say, that the snag-boat 
Eradicator passed up to the Raft about 15 days since; 
another about 7 days since; and to-day we have the report 
that they have passed through the raft, and several steam- 
boats have started for Fulton, on the strength of it.” 


§ 83g wt : 
Mexico—Trxas—In ihe repty of the Mexican Congress 
to the: Message of the President Bustamente, we notice the 


followifig: 


“Ttis much to be regretted that the Government of the 
United States does not respond to the frankness and good 
faith of that of Mexico. The day will doubtless arrive in 
which the American nation will feel convinced that we are 
no less conscientious and religiously scrupulous in the fulfil- 
ment of our contracts, than zealous in the maintenance of 
our rights and firm in the preservation of our honor and 
dignity. ; 

In respect to the war upon Texas, it is necessary that it 
should be carried: on, and that those adventurers who have 
shown so much ingratitude in return for the benefits they 
have received from this nation, should be chastised for the 
same; and the Executive will have placed at its disposal all 
the means necessary for this purpose, dependent upon the 
Legislative body.” 



















Bank Robbery.—The Terre Haute (Ind.) Courier says; 
“We regret to learn, by a letter received in town by Mon. 
day evening’s mail, that the Vincennes Branch of the State 
Bank of Indiana, has been broken into and robbed of 

2,600. No farther particulars were stated in the letter.” 


The Electors of Westchester County will assemble at 
Mount Pleasant this day to express their sentiments in re. 
gard to the Sub-Treasury scheme and Small Bills. 


The Register, a new andspirited opposition journal has 
just been established at Monticello, Sullivan Co. 


Robert H. Morris Esq. has just been appointed Recor 
der of the City of New-York, in place of Hon. Ricnard Ri. 
ker, who has held the office for the last eighteen years. 


Libel.—Andrew §. Garr, a lawyer of New-York, has 
recovered a verdict of $3,000 against Benj. H. Day, late 
proprietor of the Sun, penny paper, for a libel. 


The Bowery Theutre, New-York, was destroyed by- fire 
on Sunday morning last, being the second time within the 
last eighteen months, and the third within a few years. It 
is suspected to have been the work of an incendiary. Seve- 
ral of the surrounding houses (mostly grog-shops) were 
either destroyed or severely injured. A flake of fire from 
the burning Theatre was wafted into a private stable at 
some distance, which it set on fire, burning a negro who 
slept in it to death. The total loss is probably newr 
$100,000. ‘ 

A Fire at West Point, we hear, took place on Wednes- 
day of this week, which destroyed the Academic Buiidings 
and Library. 


The Schoharie Patriot, a new Whig journal, has just 
been established at Schoharie, by Peter Mix, Esq. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A Resolution instructing the Senators 
of this State to vote against the passage of the Sub-Trea- 
sury Bill at this Session of Congress passed the House of 
Representatives on ge | of last week, by a vote of 51 
to 49: Messrs. S. F. Reed of Philadelphia County, Gil- 
more of Butler, Curtis of Warren, Porter of Mercer, John- 
ston of Armstrong, Sebring of Monroe, and Garretson of 
Tioga, voting with the 44 Opposition Members to form the 
majority. Every Member of the House was in his seat 
that body consisting of but 100 Members—and we doubt if 
so full a vote was ever given in it before. Mr. Johnston of 
Armstrong introduced the resolutions; Mr. Gilmore of But 
ler took an active part in their support, though he at one 
time manifested a disposition to retrograde. On two seve. 
ral propositions to postpone action, the vote stood 50-to 50. 
A rider, importing that the House have confidence in Mr. 
Van Buren and the Pennyslvania Senators was tacked on by 
a clear party vote—56 to 44. Another, declaring that the 
Government should be separated as far as practicable from 
the influence of Banks, was likewise adopted—Yeas 52, 
Nays 48—Messrs. Gilmore and Curtis voting with the ma- 
jority on this point. As finally passed, the Resolution looks 
like an assortment of choice selections from Joseph's Coat; 
but the Opposition were willing to take any thing which 
would arrest Mr. Buchanan’s support of the Sub-Treasury 
Bill. 

P. S. The Senate has concurred—Yeas 15, Nays 12. 

Foreign Periodical Literature.—In the higher order of Periodi- 
cal Literature, Great Britain doubtless surpasses any other nation 
on the face of the Globe. We speak of literature in its common 
acceptation: in science, philosophy and metaphysics, the island- 
empire is doubless surpassed by Germany, and in the first named 
perhaps by France also. But in the departments of imaginative 
composition und of miscellaneous criticism, Britain has no supe- 
riors. Two distinguished works at the Northern Metropolis of the 
the Kingdom, antipodes in character and in manner—the one a 
quarterly, the other a monthly—the one Liberal in polities and 
rellgion, the other ultra-Tory and High Church—the one calm, 
philosophic and discriminating, the other impassioned, eloquent 
and poetical—have each exerted an incalculable influence over the 
intellectual development of the age—an influence co-extensive 
with the English language. We need hardly name them—the 
Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s Magazine. ,Theit popularie 
ty has called other works of similar general character 10 €Xist- 
ence—The London Quarterly Review (the chief organ of the 
Tory interest,) the Westminster Review, (the Radical quarterly,) 
the New Monthly Magazine, (devoted wholly to light literature,) 
the Metropolitan, &c, &c. These works are all now reprinted in 
New-York in uniform-and handsome editions by Mr. William 
Lewer, corner of Broadway and Pine-street, at a price cousidere- 
bly less than half the cost of importing the original works. Mr. 
L. has lately issued proposals to add to the number “ Bentley's 
Misccllany,” a new and gay-spirited London monthly edited 
Dickens, the famed-Boz, author of the highly popular “ Pickwie 
Papers,” &c. &c. Mr. D. is at this moment the most rapidly sue- 
cessful living writer, and the extraordinary sale of his Pic wick 
drojieries has given the new Miscellany a success from the outset 
which is wholly without parallel. (Mr. W. C. Little is the Agent 
for all Mr. Lewer’s Republications for this city.) 

*,* We do not object io receiving subscriptions out of the State 
of New-York, neither do we solicit them. It is but right to etate, 
however, that our paper will be so generally devoted to matters 
of primary concern to the people of this State as to be of but 
secondary interest to those of others. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN 
Is publishod every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-st., Albany, 
by James Henry, fer the proprietors. Terms, One ~~ 4 
annum; to companies of six or more, Fifty Cents. Eleven 
will be sent for Five Dollars, post paid. Payment must invariably 
be made in advance. 
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